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§g-We sketched last week an article concerning banks 
as they were and as they are,—and specially relating to 
the bank of the United States as it was, and is, and will 
be, if the veto-ed bill of the last session of congress shall 
yet be passed into a law—with some passing remarks on 
currency, in —— as it was, and is, and would be, (the 
bank of the United States being now destroyed)—but a 
slight indisposition, insufficient to keep the editor from 
his desk, has, nevertheless, unfitted him to fill up and pre- 

such an article for present publication, as intended. 
Certain remarks which aemseied in one of the newspa- 
pers of this city 8 or 10 days ago, and since, shall be 
touched, and the facts stated in them inquired into—not 
in reply to the writers of these things, but to shew the 
public how the work of misrepresentation, (for some- 
thing worse), and of party, goes on. 

The editor, it is well known, has changed his opinion 
as to the constitutionality of the bank of the U. States, and 
his former objections to its power and practice have been 
done away: the first, by the new provisions of the bill 
which recently passed both houses of congress; and the 
second, by the radical reform which took place in the 
management of the affairs of the bank several years ago. 
In favor of the privilege which the editor humbly believes 
he possesses, to change an opinion for reasons assigned, 
or without any reason at all, he may quote high and in- 
disputable authorities: for instance, it was said that ‘‘cor- 
ruption” would surely ‘‘become the order of the day,” 
because two or three members of congress had been ap- 
pointed to office, if the practice of making such appoint- 
ments was continued—but experience has clearly. shewn 
that the public welfare required the appointment of twenty 
or thirty members of congress to office, &c. &e. 

{Gg-We publish the internal improvement bill for 1832, 
which the president approved, and the Aarbdor bill which 
the president veTo-Ep. We have not heard.any reason 
assigned why the former was accepted and the latter re- 


price, because of the reduction of duty, except for the 
reasonable hope that the new rates of duty will not be 
suddenly changed; and that persons vesting capital in 
new works, now know what they have to depend upon. 
Woot. Effects of the new tariff law—We have ob- 
tained from the principal wool buyers in this city, the fol- 
lowing prices of wool at the present time, and the prices 
paid by them last year at this time: 
This year: 
Good common, 25 cts. 5O cts. 
Merino and Saxony, 28 to 35 cts. 55to 75 
The preceding is taken from the Schenectady, N. Y- 
Cabinet of the istinst. The prices of wool, last year and 
in the present, is, no doubt, correctly put down, as paid in 
that city, and the difference fairly stated—but we do not 
think that the whole of this reduction in price should be 
charged to the new tariff law. 
It must be recollected that, in 1830 and 1831, great 
speculations were made in wool, by persons who had 
large sums of money ‘‘at command”—and the rapidly 
advancing value of wool induced many of the wealthy 
farmers to withhold their fleeces from the market. The 
consequence was that foreign wool, though readlly paying 
a duty of from 65 to 80 per cent. was advantageously im- 
orted and consumed by our woollen manufacturers; 
ence the speculations of 1831 having failed, much money 
was lost by them. Such was the state of the wool mar- 
ket, because of the speculations alluded to, that some of 
the most sagacious and prudent of the manufacturers be- 
came sellers of wool—foreseeing that the excited price 
would not stand; or, that if it should, they could obtain 
wool from Europe at a less price, though subject to an ad- 
vance of at least sixty-five per cent. for duty, only, and all 
the charges on its importation to be added! We do not 
therefore esteem it correct to compare the prices of 1851 
with those of 1832, in the manner presented by our friend, 
the editor of the ‘‘Cabinet;” for, if regard be had to the 


Last year. 


jected—for the harbor bill is, certainly, free from those | farming interest—if the high price of 1831 was really for 


constitutional objections which some of the stiff construc- 
ters of the constitution alleged against the internal im- 
provement bill; the national government having undoubt- 
ed jurisdiction over the navigable waters of the United 
States: and, as the chief part of our revenue has been and 
is derived from foreign goods imported—it would seem 
a natural operation that a part of that revenue should be 
expended to afford facilities to navigation and commerce. 
A comparison of the several items in these bills will 
shew the force of these remarks, and cause every man to 
~ uire, why the first was approved and the second for- 
idden. 





§g We insert Mr. Clay’s speech on the bill to extend 
the charter of the bank of the United States, delivered 


the benefit of agriculturists, the strong fact would appear, 
that a clear protection of sixty five-per cent. was insuffi- 
cient to keep out large importations offoreign wool. We 
cannot believe this, for many reasons; but especially be- 
cause atthe same time the clear protection afforded to 
the manufacturers of wool hardly exceeded, if it truly 
amounted to, twenty-five per cent. half the value of the 
cloths imported, being in the wool contained in them, 
which latter was from 65 to 80 per cent. dearer in the 
United States than in England. 

But this must be regarded as certain,—{unless Ameri- 
can interests, instead of resting upon American legisla- 
tion, shall be affected by foreign events, ‘‘wars, or the 
rumors of wars” in Europe. )» that the wool-growers must 
submit to a large reduction in what should be regarded a 


after the veto—and shall, next week, give that of Mr. | fair price of their product—or the factories will be gene- 


White, of Tennessee, on the same subject, that our read- 
ers may sce both sides, as it is our custom to afford them 
an opportunity of doing. The opinion of the attorney 
general, Mr. Taney, in the case of Mr. Gwin, shall also 
have a place. 

‘$-There is much dispute between the parties in South 
Carolina as to the character of the new tariff law. The 
“state rights” party regards it as more ‘‘abominable” 
than even the present law, because of the principle which 
it establishes—the ‘‘union” party considers it a conces- 
sion. We think, that, while the protecting principle is 
fully admitted. in the law, a great deal has been done to 
conciliate those opposed to that principle, so far as it may 
be done by a reduction of duties on various commodi- 
ties—for several important reductions were made with 
the consent of the parties supposed to be most interested 
in keeping up a high tariff. Instance, iron and coarse 
woollen s. The former, however, would advance in 
Vou. XLII.—Sie. 29. 


rally closed, and the regular market for wool be thus lost. 
The protection afforded to the wool-growers by the new 
tariff law is equal to 50 or 52 per cent. ad valorem;* that 
meted to the manufacturers of cloth may not exceed 25 per 
per cent. which can be, and willbe, much lessened by frau- 
dulent entries at the custom houses; and the farmers will 
find it not less practicadleto ‘‘lade out Lake Ontario with 
a horn spoon,” than to protect the growth of wool with- 
out an adequate protection of the manufacture of woollens. 

The effects of the new tariff law cannot yet be certainly 
appreciated, exeept in its tendeney to cause a present 
large reduction in the price of wool. Whether the flocks 
of sheep are again to be killed off, we sincerely believe, 
is as much dependent on foreign events as on the opera- 





*Unless because of the admission of coarse wool free 
of duty. The effect of this part of the law will be known 
about a year hence. We think that it will act injurious- 





ly to the farmers—in the present condition of things. 
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tions of the law recently passed; which, however, contains 
two excellent provisions—the advance of the pound ster- 


ling to its true comparative value, and cash payments of 
duties on woollens imported. 





““CoaLitions.” The ‘‘Richmond Enquirer” and “Al- 
bany Argus”’ are very eloquent against the ‘‘coalition” 
as they call it, in New York, by which only one ticket 
will be presented in opposition to that which they desire 
may succeed—and they will, probably, have fresh cause 
for ‘‘indignation” in proceedings yet to be had in one or 
two other important states. All this is natural enough— 
among politicians; but the ‘‘Enquirer” and the **Argus” 
should be among the last papers in the United States to find 
fault with ‘‘coaltions,” having been at the head of that 
most foul and filthy one, in 1824, which was designed to 
rorce Mr. Crawford into the presidency, through ‘‘party 
discipline,” and dishonest party machinery—the congres- 
sional eaucus, and the proceedings had under it in New 
York, being impudent in the extreme. And who were 
so lavish and reckless in the personal abuse of gen. Jack- 
son, as Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Croswell, at that time? And 
was there not a ‘‘coalition” of the friends of Mr. Cal- 
houn with those of gen. Jackson, in Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina, &c. previous to the election of 1824— 
and also a ‘‘coalition”’ even of the **Crawford party”? with 
the Jackson party in 1826*—to prevent the re-election of 
Mr. Adams’ We do not think that these things are 
worth making much noise about—they are, perhaps, 
within the rightful action of politicians and political par- 
ties, to embrace a lesser evil, if that which is esteemed 


an entire good cannot be obtained, because “half a loaf 


is better than no bread;” and an upproxcimation to one’s 
own ice ig should be preferred, when the alternative 
may virtually become an utter rejection of them. It was 
on this rule that the late tariff law was supported by so 
large a number of the southern members of congress. 
That Jaw was carried by a coalesced vote; and the prin- 


ciple of such a vote will prevail as long as differences of 


Opinion exist amongst men. It was never more clearly 
shewn than in the anxiety of Mr. Ritchie, that judge Bar- 
dour (who has been as the very {r3-finger post of Mr. R. in 
political orthodoxy), should not interfere with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren to the vice-presidency, though 
the latter has been guilty of innumerable heresies against 
the true faith in state-rights, and so forth. Nay, the pre- 
sident himself, was preferred on “coalition” principles. 
He was the alternative, not the choice of ** Virginia,” as 
Mr. R. oftentimes dictated. And he is not the man that 
either Mr. Ritchie or Mr. Croswell would even now pre- 
fer, if their preference could be gratified—but he is the 
best, in their estimation, that they can hope to obtain; 
and hence they support him. In thus making a second 
choice for themselves—why not allow the same libert 
to others’? But, perhaps, they are a pair of infullibles— 
and possess rights which are not common to the people 
at large. COALITION IS THEIR LIFE-BLOOD, 

Tue «nTEREST BILL. In our last sheet, page 410, we 
inserted a brief sketch of certain remarks of Mr. Polk, 
of Tennessee, Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, xnd Mr. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, on the bill providing for the payment of 
interest on advances made by the states in the last war— 
which bill passed both houses of congress, but was veto- 
ed by the president. Mr. Polk fully admitted the right- 
fulness of these claims. ‘Those of South Carolina had 
been paid, and so ought the claims of all the rest of the 
states. He said that the aggregate amount of interest was 
about three millions—but the only question that he made 
was, as to the present ability of the treasury to pay this 
sum—adding, that ‘‘no injury could result from a post- 
ponement to the next session.” 

That these claims are as fair, as honest and just ones as 
ever were preferred to congress, cannot admit of a dis- 
pute—and that they will be paid, is certain: but we do 
not agree with Mr. Polk that ‘‘no injury will result” from 
their postponement. The money in the treasury, it is 
the wish of the president should be used for paying off 
the three per cent stock—which, except to gratify his 





*Had three or four certain persons been appointed to 
office by Mr. Adams, ¢his coalition would not have been 
formed—-or, at least, would have had only a divided force. 





personal wishes, might as well have been postponed as 


not, if its amount was needed for other p ses—and on, 
such purposes, it is the business and duty of the represen- 
tatives of the people (and nov of the executive ), to decide. 
We do not know the amount of the capital of these claims 
and hence cannot determine the extent of the “injury” that 
will be sustained by the postponement—but one year’s in. 
terest on them, atthe rate of sta per cent. will be added, that 
we may pay off a stock bearing an interest of three per ceny. 
and which we were under no sort of obligation to pay, 
except when perfectly convenient to ourselves—now o; 
500 years hence—the annual interest being satisfied. |j 
the amount of the claims which have been allowed and 

aid, is five millions—the ‘‘injury” suffered will be one 
Leptred and fifty thousand dollars a year, being the dif- 
ference between the payment of six per cent. to the states, 
and of the saving of three per cent. because of the redemp. 
tion of the stock alluded to. The sum of 150,000 dollars 
is not a large demand on the treasury of the United 
States—but, had the president not veto-ed the bill, that 
sum would have been saved—or its proportionate amount 
according to the amount of the claims of the states. Mary. 
land’s claim for interest, we see it mentioned, is about 
250,000 dollars. It would be very convenient just now to 
the people of this state—and so also te those of others, in 
in their own proper bate sgshas orn We should like to 
see a full statement of this matter. Can the editors of 
the ‘*National Intelligencer” furnish it? 





Mr. Catnoun. A brief extract from the celebrated 
speech of this distinguished gentleman on the direct tax 
bill in 1816, is republished in the present sheet. It ‘‘goes 
the whole” in support of internal improvements and ¢o- 
mestic manufactures. I do not impute it as an offence in 
Mr. C. that he has changed his opinions—that, from be- 
ing an witra friend of these great national interests, he ha; 
become their ultra opponent. 1 well remember the sw- 
prise which several members of congress from Pennsyl- 
vania expressed when, in December 1825—{ the first yeu 
of Mr. Adams’ administration), I predicted a total aban- 
donment of the first interest by the gentleman named, be- 
cause of a brief conversation which T had just held with 
him. He formerly thought that all the surplus money of 
the United States should be appropriated to works of in- 
ternal improvement—but then he would direct all that 
surplus to the payment of the public debt, beyond the 1 
millions annually set aside for that purpose. The point 
of the latter proposition was not to be misunderstood— 
and hence the prediction made. 

It is uot an offence in Mr. Calhoun that he has changed 
his opinions. It is not only his right, but also his duty, 
to do so—being convineed of errors in them: but this, 
I think, may be complained of, that he who exerted him- 
self so much, and so powerfully assisted to build up the 
‘‘American System’’—should lend his influence to pro- 
jects and proceedings which have for their acknowledged 
‘aed eg a resistance of the laws of the United States 
iaving reference to them—even by force of arms. For 
such is, and must needs be, the end of the doctrine of 
‘*nullification”—if carried out. A broad confession of 
one’s own errors—should teach us moderation in deciding 
upon what we esteem the errors of other men. 

Battrmone. While in deep sympathy with our cour- 
trymen, in many places, and mankind generally, because 
of the pestilence which prevails in Europe and North au! 
South America with such fatal effeets—we are permitted 
to state, that the city of Baltimore, and its neighborhood, 
yet remains quite as healthy as is usual at the present sea- 
son of the year, judging by the interments, which are al- 
ways faithfully reported. In the week ending on the 
morning of the 7th inst. the whole number of interments 
was 67—of these 31 were of persons under one year, 1! 
between 1 and 2 years, 11 between 2 and 21, and only 14 
above 21 years old. Of these, 39 were of infantile di- 
seases; and not one of cholera morbus, which often car- 
ries off persons in the months of July and August. The 
population of the city, generally, have béen, or are, af- 
fected by slight indispositions, shewing some general 
cause. | 
There was some excitement on Monday, because of two 
deaths that happened in Ruxton lane—one of the three 





most filthy and abominable locations in Baltimore; bu! 
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ne was of a negro a 84 years, who had been ill and 
neglected, and the = i 

severely kicked in an affray. Both were of the most de- 
praved of their miserable class, and of grossly intempe- 
rate habits. 





THE COLORED PoruLatTion. Judging by the events 
which have taken place at Norfolk and Portsmouth, the 
progress of the cholera among the colored people will be 
more general and more fatal, than among the white po- 
pulation, should the disease reach those places where 

rsons of color abound. It is well ascertained, that 
eleanliness and a careful attention to diet are among the 
best means of preventing the cholera, and promptitude 
in noting the prevalence of the symptoms and removing 
them, the most certain mode of escaping death from the 
disease. ‘These things cannot be generally expected from 
the blacks, or hoped for in their behalf. ‘They are eare- 
less, filthy, and are badly provided to mect a pestilence 
so rapid and appalling. 

—@ 

Tuk CANAL AND RAIL ROAD. Technical advantages— 
perhaps, the absence of a single judge because of ill- 
health—having given the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
company the right of location within the state of Mary- 
land—it seems to have been solemnly resolved, at a late 
meeting of this company, that the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road shall not approach the canal, (or the line of the ca- 
nal, whether the canal shall ever be made or not), at any 
point where the facilities afforded by the two works may 
come into full competition. All hope of compromise is 
now lost—but the ‘‘everlasting” right of way which belong- 
ed to the old and rotten Potomac company, being sunk or 


merged in the new act of incorporation, and that act con- | 


taining certain provisions which may involve a violation 
of its present charter—the state of Maryland will, per- 
haps, soon have an opportunity of shewing whether the 
rude rejection of a respectful request made by the legis- 
lature to its creature, the corporation, will be passed over 
unreproved. ‘‘et the hardest fend off.”> The proceed- 
ings shall be recorded hereafter. 





WasHINGTON crirr. Atthe last session of congress, 
62,000 dollars were appropriated for paving, or improv- 
ing on the McAdam plan, Pennsylvania avenue, from the 
capitol to the executive offices; 5,700 dollars for conduct- 
ing supplies of wholesome water to the president’s house 
and the public offices; 40,000 dollars for the purchase of 
water-rights and conveyance of spring-water, in pipes, to 
the capitol; and 7,102 dollars for the ‘‘laying of Seneca 
ageing on the walk from the western gate to the ca- 
pitol.” 

Maryrtanp.. Thomas W. Veazy, of Cecil, is the 
*Clay” candidate, and Charles S. Sewell, of Harford, 
the ‘‘Jackson” candidate, to supply the vacancy oceasion- 
ed in the house of representatives of the United States by 
the decease of col. George E. Mitchell. 

———— 

Mr. Tazewewr. A loud call is made for a copy of a 
letter written by this gentleman, upon the occasion of the 
public dinner being tendered to him in the spring of 1831, 
which letter, it is said, was at the time shewn to members 
of the Virginia legislature and others, but never pub- 
lished, 

It is reported to contain some curious pledges as to his 
course in certain events—which, it is added, have hap- 
pened. 


DINNER TO supDGE CLayton. By the Greenville 


Southern Sentinel, of the 28th ult. we perceive that the 


citizens of Laurens district, South Carolina, gave a pub- 


a colored wench, who had been | or susMmission! 


“The late tariff act—It is pow a plain case—LIBERTY 
He that dallies is a dastard, he that 
doubts is damned!” 





Mr. Barzovr. The editors of the Richmond Enquirer and 
Washington Globe seem greatly perplexed at the progress of 
public opinion in faver of Mr. Barbour, as a candidate for the 
vice presidency. ‘The first is very sore with being called a ‘‘Ju- 
das who betrayed his master with a kiss’— and “the per- 
fidious friend of P. P. Barbour,?? &e«. He says in his paper of 
the 31st ult. ““Mr. Barbour will scarcely get the vote of Virginia,’’ 
—the persons named on the electoral ticket being left free, (if 
elected), to prefer whom they please for the vice presidency. 
It seems probable that Mr. B. wilt get the vote of North and 
South Carolina; The ‘Globe’? says—‘‘ Whether Mr. Barbour is 
willing to lay hold of the president’s skirts, at the bidding, and 
under the auspices of his deadliest enemies, for the purpose of 
defeating the will of the republican party—of defeating an elec- 
tion by the people, and giving the power to Poindexter and 
three or four others, to put the choice of vice president upon 
the casting vote of Mr. Calhoun, remains to be seen. How it 
would be cast no man will doubt, who understands the relations 
now subsisting between Messrs. Clay and Cathoun, and that the 
selection, in such case, will be confined to Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr. Sergeant, who will certainly be the fwo highest candi- 
dates.’? 

Co.. Drayton. Ata meeting of the citizens of Charleston 
who approve of the course pursued by the hon. William Dra 
ton, their representative during the late session of congress, held 
at Seyle’s on the 26th July, 1832, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the citizens of the parishes of St. Philip and 
St. Michael, here assembled, cordially approve of the conduct 
of their representative, col. WiLL1amM DRrayTon, at the late ses- 
sion of congress, and of his efforts so to reduce and modify the 
tariff act of 1828, as to render it less oppressive to South Caro- 
lina. 

Resolved, That they approve of his vote on the passage of the 
tariff act of 1832, as an expression of their opinion, that the pro- 
tective system should not be considered the settled policy of the 
country, but, by unremitted constitutional opposition, and gra- 
dual modifications, the tariff of duties should be reduced to a 
liberal revenue standard. 

Resolved, That in testimony of their approbation of col. Dray- 
ton’s political conduct, he be invited to partake of a public din- 
ner. 


Mr. SPEAKER Stevenson. The Charleston City Gazette says: 
“*Atthe citizens’ celebration of the fourth, at Washington city 
Mr. Speaker Stevenson, one of Virginia’s most accomplished 
statesmen, gave the following toast: 
“Our holy union! The charter of our existence as a nation; 
the banner under which we must all rally; the flag which we 
— nail to the mast, and go down with the ship rather than 
strike.”? 
This is a strong American sentiment, and expresses, we have 
no question, the pledge of Virginia to go for the “Union now and 
forever, one and indivisible.’’ 
firg-That Virginia will “‘go”’ for the union we never have, for 
one moment, doubted. No state has a deeper interest in the 
confederacy than Virginia; and we shall have ample evidence of 
it, when needed. 
Sourn Carouina. It now appears manifest, that if the de- 
magogues of South Carolina can whip-up the people of that 
state into acts of treason against the United States—tTuey wit 
po so. The most indecent and abominable publications are 
circulated in certain of the newspapers, and in pamphlets—and 
resistance to the laws is as freely spoken of as ordinary house- 
hold matters. Well—if this mighty state, with a less number 
of people than Vermont, can and will nullify the acts of tne 
union—now is the very time to do it, The leaders will rather 
risk their necks than recede. The traitors look for FoREIGN 
aid! Ifsuch was not granted to Polund, with the sympathies of 
all the liberal and enlightened world in her behalf, how can 
these mad-caps expect it, though a disposition base enoygh to 
afford it might exist in the rulers of an European nation? The 
passions once Jet lose in South Carolina—will cause a desola- 
tion that men shall turn pale at. 

NoturricaTion. Ata public dinner, given at Savannah, on 
4th of July, the following professional toasts were given: 

By Dr. J. C. Habersham. Nullifieation—The only drastic and 


lie dinner to judge .2. S. Clayton, of Georgia, on Wed- agent purgative for that abominable intestine discase, the ta- 


nesday, the 25th ult. 


cation. 
uire what is to be done?’ 
reeman will submit to it. 


Submit? Certainly not. 


nullification.”’ 


Judge Clayton addressed the as- |' 
sembly (which is variously estimated at from twelve to 
fifteen hundred persons), on the all-absorbing subject of 
the tariff; and strongly advocated the doctrine of nullifi- 


I advise, then, the most peace- 
ful remedy, and strange as to some it may seem, I advise 


iff. 

By Dr. R. D. Arnold: Nullification—Like. otber ‘drastic pur- 
gatives,’ when improperly applied, producing death, instead of a 
cure. 

By Mr. Girodon: Nullification—When Doctors differ, who can 


In concluding, he said: ‘*You will naturally in- | then agree? 
No xg 


Kentocky. The election for governor, lieut. governor, and 
members of the legislature, of this state, commenced last Mon- 
day, tocontinue three days. It is probable that enough will be 
known to determine the result, before the next publication of 





He then gave the following toast: 





the REaIster. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The electoral votes of the different 
states, under the new census, will stand as follows: 


New York, - - - eek eo on 
— - - - - - - = 
rginia, Se eo le: eee 
th eae gh lle aie ai. a a Ti 
North Carolina, - - - - - - 1 
Kentucky, - - - - - S* =x6 15 
Tennessee, - - - a - - 15 
Massachusetts, - - - - - - i4 
South Carolina, RET Bet et BRS SB be 
ae, va a ee eee eS ee De 
Maryland, ee “Tag Cte. Seems Mia 
Maine, Sh an a Se Mee Baa 
OR 
New Jersey, Ree ne So eS 8 
Conmectiout, - - + - - - - 8 
Vermont, - - - - - - - 7 
New Hampshire, - - - - - a 
Alabama, - - - - - - - 7 
Louisiana, i gi - - - - § 
Illinois ee a Me ar iy me 4S 5 
PM. Volpe ms sf Ug 
Missouri, - - - - - - 4 
ee, © <r S 2 © «« ‘« § 
ae 2) Slates) eee 3 


288 

The number requisite for a choice will of course be 145. 

A late writer in the “Richmond Enquirer’ gives, with 2 
‘most absolute certainty’’ the votes of Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsy)vania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
and 3 in Maryland, to gen. Jackson—-185 votes. 

He says that Mr. Clay cannot count with—‘‘any certainty,’ 
one on the votes of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont and Delaware, and 7 in Maryland—43 votes; but, 
for the sake of the calculation, he throws in New Jersey, Ken- 
mony, Ohio and Louisiana, making the whole vote for Mr. Clay 


There are persons, however, who are ready to deduct the votes 
of New York and Pennsylvania (72) as well as some others, from 
general Jackson. But we are not skilled in calculations of this 
sort—and, nous verrons! 

And, indeed, results of elections are not easily calculated— 
and sometimes great results are produced by small causes. In 
1824, gen. Jackson had 99 electoral votes, and Mr. Adams only 
84; yet the latter represented more of the people of the United 
States than the former. And the ‘“‘Boston Baily Atlas’? has the 
following curious presentation of thelast election: In 1828, ge- 
neral Jackson received 178 electoral votes, and Mr. Adams 83. 
The following states gave general Jackson 60 votes, which 
might have been given to Mr. Adams by a change of less than 
twelve thousand votes. 


Electoral votes. People’s votes. 





New York, 20 Jackson majority 5,350 
Kentucky, 14 do do 7,904 
Ohio, 16 do do 4,201 
Indiana, 5 do do 5,185 
Louisiana, 5 do do 521 

60 23,161 


The great majority that general Jackson received dwindles 
down, therefere, to almost nothing, when it is thus examined. 
Twelve thousand votes deducted from general Jackson in the 
above states and given to Mr. Adams, would have elected the 
latter by a majority of 23: 


Mr. Adams 83 Gen. Jackson 178 
Add 60 Subtract 60 
143 118 


"STRANGE NOMINATIONS. The Pittsburg Gazette of the 3rd in- 
stant has a statement concerning the ‘‘Democratic Jackson Re- 
ublican Convention’”’ which met in that city on the precedin 
Wednesday, to nominate a member of congress. Fresent 4 

delegates. 

After the presentation of severa} names— 

Mr. Burke offered a resolution, in substance as follows: 

‘‘ Resolved, That this convention will put in nomination, as a 
democratic r lican candidate, no man who has not been a de- 
mocrat for at least two whole months!”’ 

After argument, this resolution was negatived—but the gen- 
theman against whom it was intended to operate, was rejected— 
Walter Forward receiving 26 votes and Willkam Robinson, jr. 
only 16. 

But Mr. Forward—(a richly gifted and useful member of con- 

s some years since, and known to every body as a decided 
iend of Mr. Clay), promptly declined the nomination, and a se- 
cond had to be made; when the choice fell upon Charles Shaler, 
who is also a friend of Mr. Clay, and had, at the second ballot, 
24 votes. 

After which a vote of approbation of the state government was 
proposed—it was moved to amend the resolution by adding a 
clause approbatory of the conduct of the general government— 
but this was withdrawn. 

These are the facts as stated. We do not understand them. 
They probably hinge upon certain state or local matters—or 
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the affairs of the bank of the United States: for the Gazette 
says—“‘of all the candidates placed in nomination by the late 
Jackson Convention, general Stewart is, we believe, the only 
one who approves the veto.’ 

The Philadelphia Sentinel, with reference to the acts of the 
convention, noticed above, has the following queer remarks: 

The Pittsburgh Mercury, which contains the proceedings, from 
which we have extracted the above,* contains an address to the 
public, signed by four out of five of the Jackson editors of Alle- 
ghany county, in which they express their dissent from the no- 
mination of judge Shaler, and recommend to the Jackson party 
the propriety of selecting a Jackson man for congress, Who has 
sustained and will sustain the president and his measures. Mr. 
Jobns, the editor of the Alleghany Democrat, has not signed the 
protest. 

(The sheriff of the county was president of this convention, 
and the marshal for the western district of Pennsylvania, One of 
the secretaries. Such things are mentioned as among the no- 
velties of the times. ] 





DIFFERENCES OF OPINION! From the “Albany Argus,’’ the 
official of New York: 

The veto abroad. The following just tribute to the firmness 
and independence of cur venerated chief magistrate, elicited by 
a perusal of his memorable veto on the United States bank biil, 
is the more valuable, coming as it does from a source whence 
we had little reason to look fora panegyric upon the hero of 
New Orleans. It is taken from Neilson’s Quebee Gazette of 
the 20th inst.; an able provincial paper, conducted by a gentle- 
man of high character, of enlarged and liberal views: deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of our free institutions and not so exclusive- 
ly English in feeling, as to withhold the expression of his appro- 
bation of sentiments congenial with his own, even though coming 
from the pen of the hero of New Orleans. 

‘The message of president Jackson, communicating his refu- 
sal to assent to the bill passed by the two houses of congress for 
re-chartering the United States bank, is one of the best public 
documents of this distinguished statesman. It is marked by 
that resolute independence of mind which can displace all con- 
siderations of clamor and misrepresentation, and think and act 
from its own sense of rectitude and the common weal.’ 

The “Pennsylvanian,” the new official of Pennsylvania, says— 

The Montreal Courant has an article against the veto, ending 
with these words: “‘should not such things be a lesson to the 
revolutionists and democrats of Canada in their proceedings and 
projects.”> And this “solemn warning” of an English tory is 
quoted by the National Intelligencer as proof positive against an 
American president. What with the battery of Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger directed by the National here, and that of the Cana- 
da Courant by the National at Washington, we shall wonder if 
the president be not demolished: there wants but a few quota- 
tions from eapt. Hall, and Mrs, Tr®llope, to annibilate him, 
surely, white house and all. 

The following is the whole paragraph from the “Montreal! 
Courant.”? 

‘United States bank. President Jackson transmitted a mes- 
sage fo both houses of congress under date of 10th instant, giving 
his veto to the bill which has lately Poa congress for re-char. 
tering this bank. This is the second bill of great public import- 
ance which the present president has refused. ‘lhe records of 
modern English legislation do not exhibit such frequent acts of 
arbitrary proceedings, by a monarch; yet the world calls Jack- 
son’s proceedings democratic. Should not such things be a les- 
son to the revolutionists and democrats of Canada in their pro 
ceedings and projects.”’ 

{ig-As the editor of the “Montreal Courant” is an “English 
tory,”? according to the ‘‘Pennsylvanian,”’ because disapproving 
the veto—so the editor of the Quebec Gazette, is a gentleman of 
‘thigh character and liberal and enlightened views,”’ for approv- 
ing the veto—according to the ‘‘Albany Argus.’? Such is the 
‘‘democratic”’ party. 

Genuine Buii-ism. The London Monthly Review, speaking 
of American parties, expresses much wonderment, that “‘the ad- 
mirable and cheap manufactures of England are to be excluded 
by high duties, in order that the wretched and dear domestic 
linens, woollens, and calicoes, should be protected.” 

Does not Mr. Bull know that England excludes “the admira- 
ble and cheap” BREAD, timber, and fish, and oil, and beef and 
pork,” &c. &c. ofthe United States? Has Bull ever asked him- 
selfthe question, how we are to pay for the ‘cheap manufac- 
tures” of England, while England “‘excludes by high duties,’ the 
products of our soil, cotton excepted? There is a degree of igno- 
rance or impudence in such remarks, that can never fail to excite 
the severest reprobation of an honest American. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 

Promoted to surgeons. Clement A. Finley, Richard M. Cole- 
man, Priestly S. Craig, R. 8. Saterlee. 

Assistant surgeons. Ew’d. Norvel, Philip Maxwell, H. L. 
Heiskell, J. N. Roper, J. N. Hunt, Green M. Caldwell, Richard 
Wayne, Benjamin R. Hogan, Chas. 8S. Frailey, Chas. McDou- 
gal, A. M. Clarke, Lucius O’Brien, Solomon Etting Myers, 
Thomas O. Dwyer. 





* The list of nominations. 
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More cotton! The following was the 12th regular toast 
drunk at Sandersville, Washington county, Geo. on the 4th of 


July: 

A Hezekiah Niles: His “freeman and his bayonets:”’ a halter 
anda priest.—9 groans. 

NEW-FOUND-LaAND! A candidate for the office of governor—of 
a certain state, lately declared that the famous West India ar- 
rangement had nearly doubled our trade to the island of Havana! 


Tue west! The “Dayton Journal’ of the 3lst July, hasa 
full and very neat and interesting view of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Montgomery county, Ohio—of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract. ‘T‘here are— 

52 grist mills, with 97 run of stones, which grind 613,000 bush- 
els of grain annually; 

56 saw mills; 

7 oil mills; 

12 fulling mills; 

12 wool carding mills; 

5 cotton factories—the largest has 1,000 spindles at work, and 
a machine shop. 

30 tanneries; 

72 distilleries, using 358,000 bushels of grain annually; 

1 woollen factory; 

1 flax spinning machine; 

1 silk mill. 

By a reference to Mr. Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer, we observe 
that Montgomery county, is 23 by 24 miles in extent. The Mia- 
mi river runs through it from north to south, into which many 
smaller streams empty themselves. It is fertile, populous and 
rich, though but recently a wilderness. 

Liseria. This colony is quietly, but steadily, increasing in 
importance. The population is considerable, and the people, in 
general, prosperous and happy. The prudent and industrious 
are becoming quite comfortable—and some have the prospect of 
being even rich. The cultivation of the land has rendered the 
settlements healthy, and a small proportion, only, of the newly 
arrived emigrants become sick, unless badly provided for, or be- 
cause oftheir own imprudence. ‘The schools are well managed 
and attended; and the rising generation, at Liberia, will, pro- 
bably, present a community of people of color such as exists in 
no Other part of the world. Hope—which never reaches the 
slave, and but seldom cheers the free man of color in the United 
States—will here exert its mighty influence; and freedom, pro- 

duce an emaneipation and expansion of the mind, instead of 
merely relieving the body, as with us. A desire to excel will 
be stimulated—because it will meet with that reward which su- 
perior virtue and intelligence should receive every where, but 
which cannot be obtained, while prejudice against the color of 
aman’s skin obscures all the generous and good dispositions of 
his heart. 

There have been some hostile movements among the people 
of the Dey country—and the chiefs threatened an attack upon 
Caldwell and Millsburg. Governor Mechiin prepared immedi- 
ately to meet the enemy, and proceeded with 100 volunteers to 
Caldwell, where he was joined by about the same number of co- 
nists; and the enemy being in the neighborhood, he advanced 
and took possession of Bromley’s Town, and the next day pro- 
ceeded to King Willey’s Town, which was prepared for defence; 
but after a pretty smart firing, the enemy fled in all directions: 
the colonists had one man killed and three wounded in this af- 
fair. Willey’s Town was fired and destroyed by the liberated 
Africans, without orders—and the troops, having no enemy to 
fight, returned to Caldwell. Since then, the late belligerents 
have sued for, and obtained peace. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

NEW YORK. 
Fe Hospitals. a" Total. Interments. 
, - P 2 3 
~ 4 Fd < ¢ s s s 3 & 
on 3 « S S ° 
* a & Se ' 4 3; 3 
Aug. 2. 47 14 2417 4210 3 81 34 81 56 
Au. 3. 48 14 37 8 5 2 90 24 61 38 
Aug. 4. 48 17 38 13 2 0 88 30 92 54 
Aug. 5. 57 21 38 8 . >. 9% 29 60 39 
Aug. 6. 60 21 38 15 ee 10) 7 80 51 
Aug. 7. 57 19 31 12 tah 89 32 47 28 
Au. 8 50 12 32 9 0 0 82 1 78 «55 


The interments in New York for the week ending August 7, 
Were 580—of which 385 were of the cholera. The interments of 
the preceding week were 879—dimunition 299. 

Among the persens who have fallen victims to the disease 
are Mrs. Bristed, daughter of John Jacob Astor, and James Kis- 
san, custom house broker, No. 18 Wall street. 

_All persons confined in Bellevue prison at the suit of the 
United States, were discharged on Wednesday, on their own re- 
cognizances. Carrari still remains in this prison, as there seems 
to be some question among the authorities, as to whether he is 
to be considered a prisoner in the charge of the state of New 

ork, or in the charge of the United States. 

We are informed “that no grand or petit jurors will be requir- 
ed to attend the U. &. circuit or district courts at the places of 
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adjournment.”? That the courts will be opened for the purpose 
of preserving the terms, and to be adjourned back to New York 
in September, and that no business will be transacted other than 
to receive the returns of process, enter judgments, and hear no- 
tices, of course. 


The family of Mr. Smith Johnson, resident in Hicks street, N. 
York—a very respectable and worthy family, consisting of 5 per- 
sons, were all swept away by the cholera, himself excepted, in 
three days. 


Friday tlie 3rd inst. was observed as a general day of fasting 
and prayer at New York—the churches were well attended, 
considering the number of persons absent from the city, and 
liberal collections made for the relief of the poor, and others de- 
prived of their usual means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The whole family of the rev. Mr. Hinton of Harlaem—consist- 
ing of himself, wife and two children, have died of the cholera. 

A late New York paper says—Among articles distributed to 
the poor of this city, (the avails of funds furnished by subscrip- 
tion), were loaves of baker’s bread. It was soon found that some 
of the loaves were pawned or sold, and the avails expended in 
rum! To prevent this practice, it has been found necessary to 
cut the loaves into quarters, before distributing them. 

One of the New York papers says that many of the mer- 
chants and others, have returned to the city, and it was expect- 
ed that business would speedily be revived. 

Brooklyn. On the Ist inst. there were 35 new cases and 8 
deaths in this village, as it is called, thoughalarge town. Total 
number of cases from the commencement of the disease 227, 
deaths 82. Population 1830—12,403. 

Aug. 2—15 cases, 4 deaths; Aug. 3,13 new cases, 5 deaths; 
Aug. 4, 12 cases and 2 deaths; Aug. 5, 12 cases, 6 deaths. 

ALBANY. 

Total from 3d July, when the disease first appeared, to the 

31st—387 cases and 136 deaths. 





New cases. Deaths. 
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Several worthy and prudent persons have lately died at Alba- 
ny, of the cholera—but its victims are chiefly of the intemperate 
and profligate classes. One family, on Tuesday of last week, 
drunk three quarts of whiskey—and four of the partakers of it 
were dead on Thursday. 

SING-SING STATE PRISON. 
[Report made to the executive, by the agent. ] 


Total on Cholera New cases Dead 
sick list. remaining. cholera. . 
July 23, 225 18 13 4 
24, 262 Q7 13 4 
25, 252 32 8 3 
26, 256 28 8 5 
7; 240 30 13 5 
28, 225 30 19 4 
29, 200 45 ll 3 
30, 175 52 4 


These reports are made to 12 o’clock M. of each day. 

On the sick list Aug. 3, 205—of whom of the cholera there 
were 60. New cases of cholera on the 3rd 15, deaths 7; 4th new 
cases 10, deaths 4, &c. Whole number on the sick list Aug. 6, 
223—whole number of deaths to that date of the cholera, 73. 
Prisoners Ist July, 939. 

At Troy, though the new cases are few, the severity of the di- 
sease seems much increased. 

PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 

Total number of cases in this city from July 27 to Aug. 2, in- 
clusive, was 109, and of deaths 46. 





Private . Alms Arch st. 

houses. ——s house. prison. Total. 

eo 2.2! eee S -» 

ee ee Oe a ae ee 

Ss) a .S) 3 — 4 ) 4 _) 3 

Aug. 2. 8 3 14 9 5 2 13 1 40 15 
CS an a oe ne we oe 
Aug. 4. 27 4 9 8 0 0 9 1 45 13 
Aug. 5. 2% 10 92 10 ili 6 60 15 125 41 
Aug. 6. 29 10 8 24 10 «211 455 2% 176 71 
Aug. 7. 78 & 40 Ss 15 6 3 7 136 7 
Aug. 8. 43 7 3 20 18 15 1 1 *114 *46 
671 273 

Previous to August 2 69 31 

Total cases and deaths. 740 304 


Arch street prison has been nearly cleared of its inmates—all 
persons confined for petty offences being discharged. This pri- 
son was the place of deposit of the ‘‘scourings of the streets,” of 
all sorts, sizes and colors. The dispersion of the prisoners has 
increased the receipt of persons at the hospitals. 

The disease at Philadelphia was yet chiefly confined to un- 
healthy locations. A strong disposition has been manifested 
persons in the neighborhood. of the hospitals to insult 





*In the total are included 16 new cases and 2 deaths in Block- 
ley alms house—and 1 case and 1 death in the infirmary, 
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molest the physicians and other persons having charge of them. 

= yupasen, gentlemen of the first rank in the profession, 
ve made 


a statement on the subject—and the sanitary com- 
mittee have resolved to protect them, in their humane and ge- 
nerous offers to relieve the ravages of the pestilence. The great 
misfortune is, that the chief part of the patients received into 
the hospitals have had the stroke of death before their arrival. 

The sudden appearance of the disease in the alms house and 
Arch strect nm, is remarkable. These institutions are as 
clean as such institutions can be. The inmates are now gene- 
rally removed. 

board of health of Philadelphia have resolved that the 
ministers and congregations of religious societies of the city and 
districts, be respectfully requested to consider the expediency of 
discontinuing their meetings for public worship after dark, and 
also to confine their day worship to as short a period as may be 
deemed advisable, during the prevalence of the present epide- 
mic. , 

The sanitary committee of Philadelphia recommend that citi- 
zens who find themselves in a population too dense to insure 
health and comfort, make application to the committee for 
removal to proper situations, where they may be sheltered in 
puildings provided at the public expense; and if the parties so ap- 
plying shall not have the necessary pecuniary means for such 
removal, they shall be removed at the public expense.”’ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paterson, N. J. The authorities have issued a notice, pro- 
hibiting, for the present, all strangers from lodging in this place. 
But two cases of cholera have occurred there, and in both in- 
stances the subjects were from New York. 

Mr. Ewing, chief justice of New Jersey, has died of the chole- 
ra, at Trenton. 

Several cases have occurred at Norwalk,Con. Three persons 
in one family of blacks had died—they residedin a cellar. 


Quebec. Deaths by the cholera yet take place in this city— 
the average seems to be from 8 to 10 daily. Damp easterly 


winds increase the disease. A number of very respectable per- 
sons have recently died. 


Montreal is still afcted. On the 26th July 19 cases and 15 
deaths were reported—which, as to the deaths, is rather above 
the average of the several preceding days. On the’24th to the 
2th, 29 cases and 20 deaths; on the 26h, eases and 15 deaths. 
As so it rages still. In two days, the 31st July and Ist Aug. there 
were 78 new cases and 44 deaths. 


Providence, R. I. Four cases, which terminated fatally, and 
all in one house, have occurred in this city. The victims had 
had no communication with persons from New York. No other 
cases reported since. 


Newport. A few cases were daily appearing, and deaths hap- 
pening in this town—and besides, on account of cholera, this 
hitherto most healthy place had become otherwise. 


Princeton, N. J. Several cases have appeared in this town, 
and a large number of the students had left the college. 


Long Island. Solitary cases have occurred in many parts of 
this island, besides those at Brooklyn, with an unusual number 
of the ordinary cholera morbus. 

Buffalo, July 28. The disease ix evidently on the increase in 
this place. The whole number of cases reported this week is 
41; deaths 14. July 30—13 cases, 3 deaths, &c. 


Rochester, July 30, 13 new cases and 4 deaths—3lst, 22 cases 
and 3 deaths. 


Cases and deaths have happened, in addition to the places 
heretofore named, at Schenectady, the village of Sing Sing, Fort 
Miller, Flatbush, Johnstown, Whitchall, Albion, Ogdensburg, 
Hamburg, Palmyra, Plattsburg, Owego, Oswego, Athens, Glen, 
N. ¥. Hackensack, Aquackanonk, Bergen, N. J. Sandusky, 
Ohio, &c. Also among the Oneida Indians, New York. : 


Poughkeepsie. The cholera suddenly appeared in the poor 
house of the county located at this village. Of the 220 inmates. 
25 were attacked and L5 died in one day! On the Sth inst. 16 
new cases and l3deaths. On the 6th, 18 new cases and & deaths. 
On the 7th, 7 new cases and 12 deaths. Inthe village on the 6th 
and 7th Aug. there were 15 cases and 5 deaths. 


We have a frightful account of the ravages of the cholera on 
board a canai boat, the ““Western Barge,’’ proceeding from Al- 
bany to Buffalo, with a cargo of fifty-six English, Irish and Swiss 
emigrants. The captain of the boat, and several of the closely- 
packed passengers having died, the people on the line of the ca- 
nal would not permit the survivors to land, until they arrived at 
Rochester, where a humane spirit prevailed—and the sick were 
taken to the hospital, and the well provided for. The boat was 
drawn out of the canal and purificd. From the filthy state that 
she was in, it is thought that nearly all on board must have pe- 
tished before they could have reached Buffalo. It was under- 
stood at Rochester, that contracts had been entered into thus to 
pack and forward several thousand foreign emigrants to the 


west. These poor creatures, shipped off from the places of their 
nativity as incumbrances of the land, are thus cast upon the 
charity of strangers. 


The Indians are said to cure the cholera by decoetions of white 
birch, Epinette and Larch Fir barks, boiled together. 

It is complained of that since the cholera has prevailed at 
New York, Boston is filled with vagrants and drunkards. It 
aterm that, with a strong hand, they have been removed to 


a 
one of the islands in the harbor—where, no doubt, they wil) 
be plentifully fed, if they will work for their living. 


Many deaths have taken place among the laborers on the ea- 
nal, about 7 miles from Princeton, N. J. In one section, of 14 
persons attacked 13 died! 


Norfolk and Portsmouth. In the 48 hours ending on the Sth 
at 12 M. there were 14 deaths by cholera at Norfolk, only one a 
white person, an intemperate man. One of them was the 5th 
death by cholera which had appeared in one family, in the pre- 
ceding 5 days. The disease was also increasing at Portsmouth. 
It had broken out in the U. 8. ship Fairfield, lying at Gosport, 
and several deaths have taken place. 


Accounts from Norfolk, dated noon, August 6—report 31 new 
cases and 12 deaths for the preceding 24 hours; on the 7th, 34 
cases and 10 deaths. The deaths at Portsmouth are 5 or 6 daily. 
The colored people in both places, have been chiefly subject to 
death from the disease—thus far. A hospital has been estab- 
lished. Some very alarming cases have appeared in Snffolk 
county, Virginia, among the blacks; and one white person, a 
respectable young gentleman, had swiftly died. 

In the state prison of Massachusetts a strange disease has ap- 
peared—1l15 convicts were taken sick, but none had yet died. 
An analysis of the food eaten on the preceding day was about to 
be made. It was thought that the illness proceeded from spur- 
red rye, found in that of which the bread and coffee were made 
on the preceding day, from a parcel just received and then used 
for the first time. ‘The physicians say that this disease is not the 
Asiatie cholera. 

T'wo cases of cholera, which terminated fatally, bappened at 
Wilmington, Del. on Monday. We know not whether any 
others have occurred. Several are reported at New-Castle and 
its neighborhood. ‘The authorities at Wilmington have stopped 
the intercourse with Philadelphia. Soa did those of Newport, 
R. I. with New York. The people of the former are now flying 
from their homes—and the editors at New York are inviting 
them to seek a refuge in that city! 


Canada. Many of the villages present cases of the cholera. 
[It has re-appeared at Kingston. ‘There had been 72 deaths at 
York, up to the 22nd July. 


South America. There is a report that 591 persons died of the 

cholera in Valparaiso, in a single week. 
Bae 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Files of London papers to the 25th June, inclusive, have been 
received at New York. 

The cholera has re-appeared in London, with renewed vio- 
lence, and aiso in Dublin. It prevails in Liverpool, York, Chat- 
ham, and other places. Its ravages in several parts of Ireland 
are awful, especially in some of the southern counties. At Tul- 
lainore out of 145 cases there had not been a single recovery! 

A stone has been flung at the king—of which we have the fol- 
lowing account— 

Altack upon the king—We lament that we are under the ne- 
cessity of noticing an atrocious Outrage committed on the person 
of his majesty, at Ascot Heath races, by a ruffian who, instead 
of expressing any feeling of regret, actually gloried in it. Im- 
inediately on the termination of the first race, bis majesty, who 
wae at the window of the royal stand, was observed to start; on 
inquiry it turned out that a stone had been thrown, which had 
struck his majesty’s hat, fortunately without doing any injury; 
the stone struck our venerable sovereign on. the forehead, just 
above the rim of the hat, which was fortunately on his head at 
the time. ‘The sound was so loud that the moment the stone 
reached its destination,it was distinctly heard throughout the 
room. ‘The king wasecither stunned, orso much astonished atthe 
moment, as to tall back two or three paces, and exclaimed, ‘My 

!Lain hit!’ Atthis instant the same ruffian threw anothe: 
stone, which struck the wood-work of the window, and fell t 
the ground. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence was close to his rove! 
parent, and, taking him by the hand. led him toa chair, inquiring 
with the utmost agitation if he were injured? The queen, lady 
Errol and all in the room, were equally alarmed and horro! 
struck. Happily his majesty soon relieved their anxiety, and 
taking off his hat, and placing his hand on the spot where the 
blow had fallen, declared with a smile that he was unhurt. Pro 
vidently his majesty’s hat preserved him from consequences 
which night otherwise have been most serious. The first mo 
ment of surprise and alarm being over, his majesty received the 
affectionate congratulations of the queen and those by whom hie 
was surrounded, while the countess of Errol, (bie daughter). 
burst into an agony of tears,and could with difficulty be pe!- 
suaded that there was no further danger to be apprehended!!! 

Then there is also a longaccount of the arrest of the person wii? 
threw the stones—with a description of his appearance, &¢. 
He was a discharged Chelsea pensioner—dismissed because ©! 
his bad behaviour—a mere vagabond, who, by an accident, bad 
lost one of his legs--who had been frequently in charge of the 
police for different offences. His name is Collins. He threw 
the stones because not re-admitted into Chelsea, as he had pe- 


titioned that he might be. He is in custody, under the charge © 
high treason. 





The affairs of Holland and Belgium are not yet settled—cae) 
power keeps up a strong military force. The latter has a corps ©! 
reserve of 50,000 men. 


We have mournful accounts of the oppression of the Poles by 
their Russian masters. 





A black and bloody despotism prevail 


over the land. 
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 s eemaumeaeel spirit has again shewn itself in the dominions | sisting of 152 men, 26 died, and 20 deserted. Of col. 


of the pope: His soldiers are received with hisses, at many 
places. But for the presence of the Austrian troops, an open 
resistance would be made. 

A few cases of the cholera still appeared in Paris. 


Cumming’s detachment, 80 men, 21 died and 4 deserted. 
Of col. Crane’s artillery, 220 men, 55 died. Of the 850 
A good | men who left Buffalo, not more than 200 were left, fitted 


many who were engaged in the late riots had been examined, | to take the field, at the latest accounts from the army 
and were generally discharged—a few had been found guilty, | under major general Scott! 


and perhaps some would be severely dealt with. 

The report of a new alliance between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia was discredited, and the military force kept up by those 
powers attributed to the prevalence of revolutionary feelings 
throughout Germany. But added, that a new levy of 300 battal- 
lions of national guards would be ordered in France. 

Ne about 60 of those who were students in the Polytechnic 
school had been finally dismissed. 

The duchess of Berri was yet in France. Chateaubriand, 
Fitz-James and Hyde de Neuville had been examined, and re- 
manded to prison. 

Five hundred buildings were destroyed by fire at Port au 
Prince on 8th July. 

oh Mere 


ITEMS. 

Rare fecundity. Among the other instances of the valuable 
productions of North Carolina, may be mentioned that a man 
by the name of Gordon, in Granville county, has had twenty-seven 
sons, all of whom were living about 12 months since. These 
were all born of one woman. This aged and fruitful couple 
were remarkably healthy and active, and the father would rea- 
dily walk 10 or 12 miles at any time, when business required it. 

Compliment to Mr. Cambreleng. The following is among. the 
toasts given on the 4th of July at Washington: 

‘Nicholas Biddle, president of the United States bank—He has 
fixed a fool’s cap upon the head of “New York’s, commercial re- 
presentative’—‘the existence of fact itself, is some evidence of 
its possibility.’ *’ 

** Wooden nutmegs!”’ The ladies of New Haven, Con. promptly 
sent 1,250 articles of apparel for the use of the sick and desti- 
tute emigrants in Canada. The ‘“‘Yankees’”’ always go a-head 
in such things. Boston sent more “wooden nutmegs”’ for the 
relief ofthe sufferers by the fire at Fayetteville, than all the “‘ge- 
nerous south’? contributed. Massachusetts supplied more sol- 
diers for the regular army of the revolution than all the “‘brave”’ 
and ‘‘patriotic’’ south furnished. These Yankees are “‘mono- 
polists!’? 

The British army. A late London paper says—On the Ist of 
January last, our army was distributed as follows: 

Cavalry. Guards. Infantry. 

In England and Scotland 5,751 4,452 18,569 

In Ireland 2,626 745 19,498 

Making a total of 51,571 men under arms in the United King. 
dom; in addition to which the military staff amounts to 2,697; the 
volunteers of England and Scotland to 20,386; and the yeomanry 
of Ireland to 31,422. At the same day,we had at Gibraltar 
4,877; Malta, 2,366; lonian islands, 2,889; Cape of Good Hope, 
1,725; coast of Africa, 255; Canada, 2,417; Nova Scotia, 2.25%; 
Bermuda, 962; West Indies, 7,574; New South Wales, 2,530; 
Mauritius, 1,445; Ceylon, 3,547; making a total force in our co- 

lonies of 30,853, rank and file; while in India we had 12,964 rank 

and file, 
Fourth of July toat given‘ Down East.’ ‘The tree of liberty: 

May its roots go down to earth’s centre; its lofty summit reach 

the skies; and its spreading branches shade creation.”’ 

[Such a tree would make an everlasting sieht of shingles.] 
U. S. Gaz. 
Seals. Thomas Proctor, of Essex, near Newburyport, lately 
killed in Essex river, by dry-docking thein, ten very large seals. 

One of thein weighed about three hundred pounds. 

Coal. Vast quantities from the eoal fields of Pennsylvania, 

(richer than the gold mines of the south), are descending the 

Schuylkill, Delaware and Hudson, to Philadelphia and New 

York. The pinching times of last winter seem to have induced 

prudent persons to prepare for that which is to come—and the 

ininers finda ready market for their coal. 


The president, on his way home through Orange county, 
The latter ie cheerful, though 


Virginia, called on Mr. Madison. 
confined to his bed by the rheumatism. 


The“ Atlantic’? locomotive proceeded to the inclined planes, 
(29 miles), on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road on Monday, 
with 90 passengers in six cars—and made the journey in three 
hours, including all detentions—and these were many, for it was 
her first trip. The chief part of this road is ascending—in some 
She returned in the after- 
noon at the rate of 14 miles an hour, exclusive of detentions, 


places from 30 to 35 feet ina mile. 


for the passengers to dine, &c. This engine was built at York 
Pennsylvania. The weight conveyed was about 30 tons. 


We have an account of the exploit of one of the huge engines 
on the Liverpool and Manchester rail way, which passed the | join gen. 
whole distance, (30 miles), with a load of an hundred tons, in 


one hour and thirty minutes. 


THE ARMY IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


The following facts are derived from various sources— 


and apparently authentic: 


Of the 208 recruits attached to the command of col. 
T wiggs—30 died of the cholera and 155 deserted for fear 


12, er 


what a condition! 


A letter from the hospital at Fort Dearborn, dated July 
“We have got at last to our place of rendezvous, but in 
We have travelled 600 miles in a 
steam boat, crowded almost to suffocation, and the Asiatic 
cholera raging amongst us. The scenes on board the 
boat are not to be deseribed. Men died in six hours a‘- 
ter being in perfect health. The steerage was crowded 
with the dying, and new cases were appearing on the 
deck, when the demon entered the cabin. The first case 


occurred at Fort Gratiot; the man attacked belonged to the 
company that | command. 
tated about attending him at first, so that I went to the 


I found that the soldiers hesi- 


sick man, felt his pulse and stood by his bed, and in a short 
time the soldiers became reconciled. This was only at 
first, for when the disease came upon us with fury, and 
the boat became a moving pestilence, every soldier who 
was well became a nurse for the sick. The disease was 
met with resolution, and never did a body of men staucl 
more firmly by each other than the soldiers in our boar. 
“lo give you an idea of the disease; you remember 
sergeant Heyl: he was well at 9 o’elock in the morning— 
he was at the bottom of Lake Michigan, at 7 o’clock in 
the afternoon! * * * I was oflicer of the day when 
we arrived, and had to remove all the sick men to the 
shore; I had searcely got through my task, when I was 
thrown down on the deck almost as suddenly as if shot. 
As I was walking on the lower deck I felt my legs grow- 
ing stiff from my knees downward. . I went on’the upper 
deck and walked violently to keep up a circulation of the 
blood. Ifelt suddenly a rush of blood from my feet wp- 
wards, and as it rose, my veins grew cold and my blood 
eurdled. Iwas seized with a nausea at the stomach and 
a desire to vomit. My legs and hands were cramped 
with violent pain. ‘The doctor gave me 8 grains of opium 
and made me rub my legs as fastas I could; he also made 
me drink a tumbler and a half full of raw brandy, and 
told me if I did not throw up the opium [ would certain- 
ly be relieved, I did not throw it up and was relieved, but 
not until I had had a violent spasm. The pain is exeru- 
tiating. Tam now out of danger. 

A letter from capt. Monroe, dated Bloomingdale, July 
3ist, says—‘*Gen. Scott is in perfect health, though he 
had exposed himself on board the steam boat by attending 
every officer and soldicr taken sick. On ovr arrival at 
Chicago, every member of the general’s staff was sick, 
and continued to get worse. 

‘On the 14th, he ordered col. Worth, myself, and Lieut. 
De Hart to return home on account of ill health, consi- 
dering Black Haw k’s laurels rather questionable. Cap- 
tain Gath, the other member of the staff, was too ill to 
travel, but would in all probability leave Chicago in a few 
days. An express was received from gen. Atkinson, 
dated 11th inst. at which time he was about 80 miles from 
Chieago, and within afew miles from the main body of the 
Black Hawk party. The Hawk would not be brought to 
a fight, and having a perfect knowledge of the country he 
took advantage of it. “The war will no doubt be protract- 
ed till the fall, unless they ean surround Black Hawk 
and starve him out. General Atkinson has made every 
effort to come up with the Hawk. Supposed force of the 
Indians variously stated. General A. considers their 
foree between 5 and 700. Foree of Atkinson about 
2,000 mounted militia and 450 army, (regulars). Gen. 
Scott would march from Chicago with sneh force as he 
could collect, about the Ist August, should the cholera 
have ceased, and join Atkinson, Should he attempt to 
Atkinson, before he ean carry with him the 
most satisfactory evidence that he and those about him are 
disin fected, he would drive the volunteers from gen. A.” 


—_—: 


b] 


From the St. Louis Times of July 21. 

The Indian war is, for the present, at an end. Our 
army, as was stated in our last paper, roarched in pursuit 
of the enemy, who were said to be encamped near the 
four lakes. When general Atkinson reached lake Cash- 





of it: of the 3 companies of artillery under col, T. eon- ' ko-nong (which,on Tanner’s map of 1830, is placed near 
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the junction of the river Goose-ke-hawn with Rock ri- 
ver), he found the country clear, and his Jong sought 
enemy vanished. The Indians, it is supposed, have made 
for thé Chippeway country, and will endeavor to cross 
the Mississippi, ut far beyond any white settlements. 
General Atkinson, expecting, when he marched, to meet 
the enemy in a short time, had taken with him but a small 
quantity of provisions»in consequence of which he was 
obliged to halt and divide his forces at the lake above 
named. He himself with the regulars, some six hundred 
and fifty strong, remained at the lake; the militia, con- 
sisting of three brigades, under generals Posey, Dodge 
and Henry, and of about two thousand men, were order- 
ed to march to fort Winnebago, on the Ouiseonsin, where 
stores were hourly expected. It was the intention of the 
commanding general to consolidate his forces and renew 
the pursuit as soon as he had obtained sufficient stores. 

The march of the army was exceedingly laborious and 
fatiguing. ‘The greater part of the country they passed 
over was acomplete marsh, formed by bodies of water 
beneath the surface of the earth. Men and horses sunk 
in to a considerable depth at every step. A gentleman 
who was with the army informs us that he was on a large 
mound, fifteen or twenty feet high, which could be sha~ 
ken by a single man, like a boat on the water. 

The whole army, regulars and irregulars, officers and 
soldiers, had enjoyed excellent health, and were sustain- 
ed throughout their encampment and march by a full 
confidence in their general. 

We believe that there is no expectation that our army 
will again meet with the Indians. Black Hawk will not 
expose himself and his band to the certain destruction 
that would follow from a general engagement; the late 
successes of the whites in skirmishes, and the number of 
scouting parties through the country will prevent the re- 
currence of the depredations and murders by small par- 
ties, which made the beginning of this contest so terrible 
and alarming. 


From the Louisville Advertiser of July 27. 

The following is the latest official intelligence from Chicago. 
We are indebted to a commercial friend for it: 

Head quarters, N. W. army, Chicago, July 15, 1832. 

Sir: To prevent or to correct the exaggerations of rumor in 
respect to the existence of cholera at this place, I address my- 
self to your excellency. Four steamers were engaged at Buffa- 
Jo to transport United States troops and supplies to Chicago. 
In the headmost of these boats, the Shelden Thompson, I, with 
my staff and four companies, a part of col. Eustis’ command, 
arrived here on the night of the 10th inst. On the @th, ali on 
board were in high health and spirits; but the next morning six 
cases of undoubted cholera presented themselves. The disease 
rapidly spread itself for the next three days. About one hun- 
dred and twenty persons have been affected. Under a late act 
of congress, six companies of rangers are to be raised, and 
marched to this place. General Dodge, of Michigan, is ap- 
pointed major of the battalion, and I have seen the names ef the 
captains, but I do not know where to address them. I am afraid 
that the report from this place, in respect to cholera, may se- 
riously retard the raising of this force. I wish, therefore, that 
your exeejlency would give publicity to the measures I have 
adopted to prevent the spread of this disease, and of my deter- 
mination not to allow any junction or communication between 
uninfected and infected troops. The war is not at an end, and 
may not be brought to a close for some time. The rangers may 
reach the theatre of operations in time to give the final blow. 
As they approach this place I shall take care of their health and 
general wants. 

I write in great haste, and may not have time to cause my 
jetter to be copied. It will be put in some post office to be forth- 
with forwarded. 

I have the honor to be, your excellency’s most obedient ser- 
yant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
His exeellency gov. Reynolds. 


{uj-A letter from fort Howard dated July 25, has an account 
of another defeat of the Indians by gen. Dodge. He pursued a 
trail, and about 40 miles from Fort Winnebago came up with the 
retreating enemy late in the evening, and brought them to bat- 
tle—but night coming on, they escaped, leaving 16 killed on the 
ground, and probably others not found. Gen. D. had one man 
killed and 4 wounded. It was thought the Indians had lost 40 
warriors. ‘The letter proceeds to say—**Gen. Dodge was to start 
early that morning, (Sunday) in pursuit, and had no doubt of 
overtaking them in the course of the day. The object is to cross 
the Wisconsin, at what is called the Ford, and go down on the 
right bank to the Mississippi. I'he force of “‘gen. Black Hawk”? 
was reported to amount to about three hundred; and an opinion 
prevails that it is nearly all of Black Hawk’s army. The force 
under general Dodge being about nine hundred men, with but 
#ix days’ provision, he has sent to gen. Atkinson to request that 


—————— 


all the mounted men under his command might join him, which 
will probably put an end to the war in a short time. © 

“The Sacs and Foxes are in a starving condition, many of 
them being found dead on their trail, and at their camp, perfect. 
ly emaciated.” 


; From the Buffalo Journal extra of August 3. 

The steamboat Niagara, capt. Stanard, arrived this morning, 
bringing the Detroit Journal of the Ist inst. which says that an 
— arrived there on Sunday with Chicago dates to the 24th 
ult. 

The William Penn had reached Chicago with four companies 
of troops, and no case of sickness had occurred on the voyage, 
Two or three cases of cholera occurred after they landed, and 
about the same number among major Whistler’s corps. A few 
of the citizens had been attacked. The general health of the 
troops was much improved. The schooners Huron, Commerce 
and Marengo, freighted with public stores, had arrived, and the 
Napoleon was near at hand. . 

hen the express left Chicago, gen. Scott was about to join 
the pursuing army in person, leaving the troops to follow when 
fit for field service. Gov. Miller, of Missouri, has called out 
1,200 militia. 
8D ter — 
MEETING OF IRISHMEN, AT PHILADELPHIA. 

In the last RecisTeR, page 408, we inserted, among the “‘po- 
litics of the day’? an earnest call upon the naturalized Irish citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, and their descendants, now o d to the 
re-election of Andrew Jackson to the presidency of the United 
States, to meet in the state house yard on the 6th instant, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. “to express their sentiments as becomes free- 
men,’? &c. This call was made on the authority of the signa- 
tures of about two thousand persons. ‘The proceeding has been 
objected to, as presenting a large body. of naturalized citizens in 
a class partially separated from the rest of the community—but 
it immediately grew out of the public declaration of a person, at 
the late veto meeting in Philadelphia, who assumed an authori- 
zation to offer the whole body of naturalized Irishmen in sup- 
port of the resolutions adopted at that meeting. Hence the par- 
ticular call. And it was no sooner made, than certain promi- 
nent citizens who had signed it, were personally attacked in the 
‘‘Pennsylvanian” and other “‘Jackson’’ papers; which no doubt, 
added ‘‘fuel to the flame,’? which they would have suppressed. 

The ‘‘ Sentinel”? acknowledges—“that among the signers to 
the cal], as printed, we recognize a number of highly respectable 
citizens and several who have grown gray in the ranks of de- 
mocracy. But the “Pennsylvanian” calls the whole Orangemen! 

The meeting was very numerous. We personally have the 
testimony of gentlemen whose opinions claim the highest re- 
spect, that it was quite as large as the vast meeting which 
had been literally drummed up some days before—and these 
gentlemen also say, that the appearance of the latter meeting 
was, at least, as respectable as the former; adding that great 
credit was due to the naturalized citizens, because they paid no 
sort of attention to a small gang of their own countrymen, (40 
or 50 persons), who had evidently been congregated and arrang- 
ed to disturb the proceedings, by senseless bawlings, at they 
knew not what. The U. States Gazette of the 8th observes— 

We publish this morning, the official account ofthe meeting 
held by the naturalized Irishmen in the state house yard on 
Monday, afternoon. Though that was one of the largest party 
meetings ever held in this city, yet little doubt can be entertain- 
ed that the number would have been nearly double, but for the 
heat of the weather, and the alarming reports made on Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, relative to the prevalence of the cholera. 

And the ‘‘Inquirer’’ remarks that all the officers of the meet- 
ing were *‘Jackson voters at the Jast election.’? 

THE MEETING—OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 

In pursuance of the cali published iast week, signed by up- 
wards of two thousand Irish naturalized citizens, seceders from 
Jacksonism, a numerous meeting of that portion of our popula- 
tion took place yesterday in Independence Square. Many thou- 
sands attended. 

The meeting was organized hy placing James Gowen in the 
chair, and by appointing Samuel Black, Dennis Sweeny, Thomas 
Laird, John Maguire and William Furis vice presidents. Dr. 
James McHenry and William W. Haly were appointed secreta- 
ries. 

The business of the meeting was opened by the chairman stat- 
ing its objects, and commenting on the circumstances which 
occasioned its call. He was followed by Mr. Haly, who con- 
cluded his address by moving the following preambles and reso- 
lutions, which were carried by acclamation. 

Whereas, having experienced in our native land the many 
evils of misgovernment, and bitterly felt its oppressions, and 
having thus been led to examine the sources from which these 
evils flowed, we found them in the combination of those entrust- 
ed with public stations, to keep the power and emoluments of 
office in their own hands; employing for that purpose, the pa- 
tronage and the money entrusted to them for the public service, 
to purchase adherents and to punish opponents; using military 
displays to cajole the idle and the thoughtless, and to intimidate 
the reflecting and the patriotic; and, at the same time, neglect- 
ing the duties of their offices, and disregarding the public busi- 
ness and the public welfare:— 

And whereas this meeting, instructed by experience, have 





wityessed with regret and indignation the daring and repeated 
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attempts of the present administration of the general govern- 
ment end its officers, by similar arts and combinations, to per- 
vert the institutions of this happy country, so as to control the 
free expression of opinion, and, under color of republican forms, 
by the seduction of rewards given to political friends, and the 
terror of hments inflicted on political oy gerard asa 
member from New York unblushingly avowed, on the floor of 
the senate of the United States, by “distributing the spoils,’’— 
to establish a system of waite page. of fraud and force, such as 
has every where characte a despotism:— 


And whereas, among the public evidences of this corrupt sys- 
tem, and of the influence it has already exerted among us, we 
would bring to recollection the letter of the relation and private 
secretary of the president of the United States, addressed to a 
member of the Pennsylvania general assembly, praying his in- 
fluence to have Andrew Jackson re-nominated, by the members 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, as a candidate for re-election as 
president of the United States; which electioneering letter was 
actually franked by Andrew Jackson himself:—we would also 
advert to the letter of the fourth auditor of the treasury, of the 
93d of April, 1832, believed to be a circular, announcing the plan 
of the executive, by means of its power and patronage, to or- 

nize the newspaper press so as to influence ‘‘all elections”’ 
“in every neighborhood in the union;’’—we would also bring to 
recollection, as being in the same spirit, and emanating from the 
officers of the same treasury, the recent direct and unprecedent- 
ed interference of the custom house officers in Philadelphia, in 
calling a meeting to approve of their patron’s acts, and endeavor 
to secure his re-election, and their own continuance in office:— 
nor would we omit to notice the extraordinary and revolting 
means employed, by martial music, tumultuously scouring our 
streets in carriages decorated by military banners, to stir up and 
attract the young, the idle and unthinking, and to disgust, con- 
found and overawe the citizens who are capable of appreciating 


the right “peaceably to assemble:’’—nor would we forget the 


declaration lately put forth by a sycophant, very near to the pre- 
sident,—whose press is the especial object of executive support, 


' and the especial subject ef the fourth auditor’s letter, before 


mentioned—that the president was “‘BoRN TO COMMAND,” a de- 
claration too closely resembling the ascription of *‘ Divine Right”? 
by birth to kings, and of being ‘“‘ Heaven-born”’ to prime minis- 
ters, which we have often heard trumpetted forth by the satel- 
lites of power in our afflicted native land:— 


And whereas, seeing these things, where we had hoped never 
to have seen them, and seeing that those who are bought with 
a price are, every where, the prominent and noisy supporters 
of the administration, aided by some who are anxiously expect- 
ing to receive their price, and that both are ready to sacrifice 
the vital interests of Pennsylvania, and their own repeatedly de- 
clared and recorded convictions of these interests, to promote 
their chieftain’s views, and to attest their own devoted allegi- 
even cannot but perceive that the contest is now between the 
people on one side and the office holders on the other; and that the 
dearest interests or Pennsylvania, and the liberties and welfare 
ef the United States, this happy home of our choice, ure deeply 
concerned in the issue. Wherefore for these and many other 
reasons— 


Resolved, That we have no confidence in the present admi- 
nistration of the general government, and that we will embrace 
all proper occasions to do justice to our principles, opinions and 
feelings, by declaring that we cannot, consistently, and that we 
will not, vote for any one, as an elector of president of the U. 
States, whom we have cause to suspect of a wish to promote 
7 election of Andrew Jackson as the next president of the U. 

tates. 


Resolved, That in the last paragraph but one of the late veto 
message of the president, we discern an intimation of a design on 
the part of the executive, to give all its aid to destroy the sys- 
tem of protection to national industry, and to annihilate the va- 
lue of free white labor,—an intimation the more censurable in the 
chief magistate of a free republic, because of the mysterious and 
hypocritical ambiguity with which it is sought to be expressed; 
80 that while on the one hand, it may convey to nullifiers, and 
enemies of our own industry, in order to win their votes, a suffi- 
ciently intelligible assurance that the president if re-elected, 
Will co-operate with them in all their schemes of destruction to 
American manufactures and internal improvement—which we 
believe to be his real design—the message may, on the other, 
furnish to his office holders and adherents, some plausible pre- 
texts, for maintaining with the friends of our national industry, 
that he is friendly,—thus employing an unworthy artifice to de- 
ceive the people upon points that are vital to their interests and 

‘Appiness, with a view to acquire a power that may enable him 
the inore effectually to betray them hereafter. 

Resolved, That the total disregard of his solemn pledge to serve 
but one term, as president of the United States, and of his re- 
peated promises not to appoint members of congress, nor to be 
Javish in the expenditure of the public moneys, have so entirely 


) Shaken all confidence in the truth of his declarations, that we 


feel fully warranted not only in refusing credence to his most 
lear and unequivecal declaration, but are ealled upon to look 
With a Weary and a jealous eye, upon his ambidextrous declara- 
ions in relation to subjects such as the tariff and the bank, 


) Which vitally affect the independence and interests of the United 


States, 
Resolved, That the president’s interpretation of his oath to 


; “sPport the eonstitution, is altogether new in this republic, and 





is without precedent any where, except in the construction 
given by king George the third, to his coronation oath, to coun- 
tenance him in a determination madly to persist, against all right 
and reason, to keep six millions of Irishmen in a state of dis- 
franchisement and subjection, because they did noi agree with 
him in their religious opinions; and we cannot regard the at- 
tempt by the president, to set his own will above the judgment 
of all the other constitutional tribunals, above the acts of the 
people’s representatives, and above the clearly and repeatedly 
expressed opinions of the people themselves, as a most daring and 
dangerous attack upon our constitutional rights and freedom. 


Whereas, during the last war, and for sometime after the 
peace, the United States labored under the heavy oppression of 
a circulating medium wholly of paper;—from one thousand dol- 
Jar notes to six cent notes, all our currency was paper, gold and 
silver were not seen, or seen only by the wealthy and the miser- 
ly, by whom they were hoarded—all the means which the poor 
obtained for their labor, to purchase the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life were paper; individuals issued notes, banks 
issued notes, and the notes of both banks and individuals be- 
came worthless in the hands of the holders:— 

And whereas, to give the people “a uniform and sound car- 
rency,”’ congress established the bank of the United States, 
which accomplished for the people and the government, all that 
was expected by its most sanguine friends:—-It paid gold and 
silver for all its notes, great and small, and enabled ali the other 
banks to do the same. A bank note currency was thus estab- 
lished, changeable in all parts of the union into specie, and! 
every where of equal value.—Commerce revived, manufactures 
and every handicraft business flourished, and the wilderness 
was made to blossom as a garden:— 

And whereas, the legislature of Pennsylvania, at its session ir 
June last, unanimously recommended “the re-chartering of the 
bank of the United States as of vital a to the public 
welfare’’—congress passed a bill for re-chartering it, by large 
majorities in both houses, and so wholly unexpected was the 
veto of the president, that, just before it was sent to congress, a 
numerous meeting of the partizens of Andrew Jackson, citizens 
of Pennsylvania, assembled at Williamsport, from eighteen coun- 
ties, and after declaring their undiminished confidence “‘im the 
attachment of general Jackson to the leading interests of Penn- 
sylvania,”’ they ‘“‘resolved that the rumors in circulation of the 
intention of the president to-put his veto upon the bill for re- 
chartering the United States bank, they deemed slanderous; in- 
tended to subserve electioneering purposes: and that the course of 
the president would conform to the almost unanimous wishes of 
Pennsylvania, and to the interests of the union, when that bill 
should be presented to him for his sanction.”’ 

And whereas, notwithstanding all these facts and representa~ 
tions, Andrew Jackson did ‘‘in the hour of trial’? desert the 
vital interests of Pennsylvania, and did “‘put his veto upon the 
bill for re-chartering the United States bank,’’ and did prevent 
it from becoming a law:— 

And whereas, this meeting cannot “in the hour of trial’? so 
far desert the interests of Pennsylvania, nor so far sacrifice their 
principles at the altar of man-worship, as to give their votes in 
favor of any individual who bas thus declared war against an 
institution of such incalculable importance to the agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial interest of the United States, 
whercfore— 

Resolved, 'That we, and each of us, pledge ourselves to use al? 
fair and honorable means in our power to prevent the re-election 
of Andrew Jackson as president of the United States. 


Whereas, just and equal laws, faithfully and impartially ad- 
ministered, are the true and solid foundations on which safely 
rest not only the freedom and independence of nations, but the 
peace, prosperity and happiness of all people:— 

And whereas, the pure and patriotic, the talented and enlight- 
ened author of the Declaration of Independence, deeply impress- 
ed with these truths, having just taken the oath of office, as pre- 
sident of the United States, and about to make known the fun- 
damental principles from which he would never depart in his 
administration of the government, made this his first declara- 
tion, that he would faithfully dispense ‘‘equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or politi- 
cal,’’ nation or people. 

And whereas, when the Supreme Being delivered the law for 
his chosen people to his servant Moses, he said, ‘‘one law and 
one manner shall ye have for you and for the stranger that so- 
journeth with you;’’ and again, “‘one law shall be to him that is 
homeborn and unto a stranger that sojourneth among you:”’’ and 
whereas these great and sacred principles were, in the opinion 
of this meeting, set at nought and trampled upon when the pre- 
sent chief magistrate of these United States, for no other cause 
that has ever been shown, than that he was friendless anda 
stranger, signed a warrant to be put to death, and did cause to 
be put to death, the confessedly least guilty of three mail rob- 
bers, thus disobeying the cominand of God and violating the 
principles most sacred among men:—Wherefore we, as lovers 
of “equal and exact justice’ and desiring that there should be 
but one law for ‘‘the homeborn and the stranger,’’ desire that it 
may be, and it hereby is 

Resolved, That we cannot, and will not, by any word, act or 
deed, aid in the re-election of Andrew Jackson as president of 
the United States; because, among other offensive and unjust 
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aets, he has partially and unjustly borne upon and caused the 
death of a stranger who was sojourning in our land. 


The following letter from Mr. Alexander Cook, the well known 
patriarch of Pennsylvanian democracy, was produced, and toge- 
ther with the annexed resolution, ordered to be incorporated 
with the proceedings. 

r f August 2d, 1832. 

To James McHenry anv W. W. Ha ty, esqrs. 

ircumstances which I need not detail to you, 
render it necessary that I should remove my family to my coun- 
try place: ‘It will not, therefore, be convenient for me to attend 
your meeting on next Monday afternoon. It would not only 
give me pleasure to attend, but also to contribute any thing in 
my power towards the success of your noble and patriotic pur- 
pose; that is, to rescue the general government from an irrespon- 
sible and dangerous administration. I know many of my per- 
sonal and political friends will be surprised that [ should lend 
my influence against general Jackson’s re-election. Their sur- 
prise will not be as great as my disappointment and mortifica- 
tion have been at his political course and sentiments. And hav- 
ing contributed something to his elevation, I honestly and cordi- 
ally feel it my duty to give my influence against him. My de- 
termination to this course was completed by his bank veto. I 
do not object to his having exercised his constitutional privilege 
of returning the bill with his objections: but I object to the dan- 
gerous doctrines contained in the veto message relative to the 
supreme court of the U. 8., the tariff, and the supremacy of the 
president, ever every other co-ordinate branch of the general go- 
vernment. If I were a determined enemy to the bank, and yet 
a friend to my country, [ could not support gen. Jackson’s re- 
election, after his avowal of such sentiments. If they be car- 
ried into practice, they will subvert the foundations of this go- 
vernment. I do not take this course because I have enmity to 
gen. Jackson, but because I have a superior patriotic love for 
my country, which has adopted me, as it has the Irishmen who 
are to compose your meeting. I wish gen. Jackson well, he is 
aged and feeble, and too much dependent on others, to be at the 
head of this nation. 

Finally, gentlemen, let me recommend moderation with firm- 
ness; let our patriotism be distinguished with prudence. ‘Thus 
shall we best contribute to bring back our adopted country to 
the sound constitutional principles of genuine American policy 
—the protection of home industry—the independence of our ju- 
dicial system, and the equal bearing of the legislative, executive 
and judicial branches of our government, all which [ conceive to 
have been either abondoned or infracted. [am gentlemen very 
respectfully yours, ALEXANDER COOK. 

solved, ‘That our secretaries are instructed to communicate 
‘with Mr. Alexander Cook, for the purpose of acknowledging the 
receipt of his patriotic letter of the 2d inst. and of assuring him 
that we heartily respond to the excellent sentiments it contains; 
Ahat we respect him for the fearless manner in which, at that 
particular juncture, he has expressed them; and that we will, by 
all proper means, co-operate with bim in the determination to 
which he has come, to oppose the re-election of Andrew Jack- 
son, whose political course has occasioned to us all the same 
disappointment and mortification” he has experienced. 

Several gentlemen intended to have addressed the meeting, 
ut on account of the extreme heat of the weather, the pressure 
_of the immense crowd, and the peculiarly unheaithy state of the 
ity, it was thought advisable to adjourn as soon as the main bu- 
siness, the passing ofthe various resolutions, was accomplished. 
‘The meeting was, in consequence, deprived of the enjoyment 
which it would no doubt have experienced from the addresses 
thus necessarily suppressed. 

It is, indeed, one of the best proofs that could be given of the 
ardent devotion of the [rish in this quarter ofthe cause in which 
they had embarked, that under the various unfavorable cireum- 
stances just mentioned, they should have congregated in one of 
the largest political assemblages ever witnessed among us. 

JAMES GOWEN, chairman, 
James McHenry, 


W. W. Hany, , secretaries, 

Philadelphia, Aug. 7th, 1832. 

OO Meee 
LEXINGTON MEETING. 
From the Observer. 

In pursuance of a call, signed by forty-seven individuals of 
Lexington and Fayette county, who voted for general Jackson 
at the last presidential election, a large and highly respectable 
meeting of the people, convened at the court house in Lexing- 
ton on Friday the 27th of July. 

On motion of M. C. Johnson esq. Mr. John Tlenry was ap 
pointed chairman, and George W. Lauwdeman, secretary. 

Mr. Johnson then offered the following resolutions which 
were read, and after an able and eloquent speech from Charlton 
Hunt, esq. were unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That in the administration of general Andrew Jack 
son we find many causes of disappointment; that the principles 
which induced our support, are deserted; the pledges on which 
we confidently relied are unredeemed; our hopes of promoting 
the welfare of our country, by his election, are unfulfilled, and 
that his longer continuance in office, would be dangerous to the 
best interests of our country. Therefore, 

Resolved, That by our best and most unremitting efforts, we 
will endeavor to defeat the re election of general Andrew Jack. 
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son io the presidency of these United States: and we do ear 
nestly call on all those of our fellow citizens, whose prineip|es 
as ours, remain unchanged, but who have been deceived in thc 
man, to come forward, and at the ensuing election, endeavor io 
retrieve their error, ‘The meeting then adjourned. 

JOHN HENRY, chairman, 
G. W. LavupeMaN, secretary. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE NULLIFIERS. 

We have inserted the address of Messrs. Hayne, Miller and 
McDuffie, &c. to the people of South Carolina—and we have 
the response to it in the following proceedings of the “‘free trade 
and states rights’? folks at Charleston. 

Are these *‘gods,”’ that ninety and nine men must submit to 
them? WE SHALL SEE! 

ADDRESS AND RESOLUTIONS. : 

“FELLOW CITizens—The crisis has arrived. The twenty 
second congress of the United States has adjourned, and tie 
majority have, by their last act, (so far as depends on them) 
sealed your destiny. 

‘The future pages of history will paint them in their true eo. 
lors. Cailed on to conduct the affairs of a great nation—to ad- 
minister the pure principles of equal justice to all its inhabitants 
by the well arranged rule prescribed by a written constitution— 
to preserve that inestimable blessing of rational liberty transmit 
ted to them by a noble ancestry, who had valiantly fought and 
bled for the prize—they have turned aside from the performanee 
of those sacred duties, and entered into the views, and promot 
ed the interested objects of those of the manufacturers, who 
hold their own peculiar interests as of greater and paramount 
consideration than the peace and tranquility of the country, the 
value of the union, or the immutable principle of justice. 

In vain we have endeavored to arrest their lawless course. 
Petition—remonstrance—argument—nay more, supplication, not 
for ourselves alone, but for the honor and welfare of our com 
mon country—for their own characters—for the cause of consti 
tutional liberty—for the freedom of man from unjust restraints 
for the honor of human nature—for the love of peace——all— aj! 
have been again and again urged in the most ardent, patriotic 
and eloquent strains that ever fell from the lips of man. Bu 
all have been urged in vain. Yes, fellow citizens, your hope, 
your long deferred hope, that a returning sense of justice would 
relieve you from the unjust taxation of this reckless majority, is 
at an end—a gloom overspreads your political horizon; but it is 
not the gloom of despair. ‘That is the last gloom which obseure: 
the patriot’s vision. 

The truth is immutable, that in every organized governmev 
there is a remedy for every wrong, whether inflicted by an ind: 
vidual, or by the constituted authorities of the country. 

Thanks to the wisdom and forecast of our fathers, we have 
the remedy for this wrong. ‘The question is now distinetly put 
—WILL YOU SUBMIT to the unjust oppression and uncon 
stitutional taxation of a reckless majority in congress, OR AP 
PLY THE REMEDY provided by the wisdom of your ances 
tors? Who can hesitate? none but the oppressors, or those who 
partake of the spoil. ‘To us the choice is SLAVERY OR FREE 
DOM. Disguise it as you may, if We acquiesce, we shall be re 
duced to a state of utter ruin and degredation. The profits ot 
our labor will be torn from us in violation of the most saered 
principles. of the constitution, as well as of common right aud 
common justice, to enrich other more favored interests. If we 
submit to such injustice, we shall become the scoff and bye 
word, not only of our oppressors, but of the world. 

Every principle of justice and of right—all the sacred guard 
which the constitution has thrown around us, are violated i 
this last act. Itis established as the settled and authorised po 
liey of the government, as avowed by its supporters. ‘The prin 
ciple of protection is not only preserved, but extended. Tl 
burthens of the agricultural states have been increased, while 
those of the manufacturing states have been lightened—and, a 
if to moek at your complaints, you are told that relief has been 
afforded to you by a reduction of the taxes; a reduction which 
consists in taking off the duties from the unprotected articles, 
consumed chietly at the north, and throwing the whole burthen 
of the support of the government on the protected articles, che! 
ly received in exchange for southern productions. ‘Vhis is sure 
ly adding insult to injury. What then remains to be done? Tur 
from those misguided rulers, and rely on yourselves and on you! 
God! Resort to that principle of self protection which He in 
planted in the breast of man, and which has been incorporated 
into all the laws and compacts by which we have consented tv 
be governed. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, Tiiat the act passed at the last session of congre® 
entitled ‘fan act to alterand amend the several acts imposing du 
ties On imports,”? inasmuch as it recognizes the principle of pro 
tection, and imposes unequal and oppressive taxes, not called 
for by any public urgency, but for the sole and exclusive benef! 
of a favored class, is a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exe! 
cise of power not granted by the constitution, and therefore 
have a right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the 
operation of the said act within the limits of South Carolina, an 
for maintaining trithin the same the authorities, rights and liber 
ties appertaining to our state, and that we will henceforth use 
the means in our power, (as speedily as the forms of our gover! 
ment will permit), fo nullify or arrest the operation of the sum 
within our limits, as a violation of our dearest rights. 





Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby tender?’ 
to the talented and patriotie exertions of our faithful represe? 
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tatives Robert Y. Hayne, S. D. Miller, George McDuffie, Warren | all lawful means, to cause to be proseeuted and 
R. a M. Feider, John K. Griffin W. T'. Nuckolls, and | persons whomscever, that have engaged or shall 
Robert W. 


punished, all 


- : , wena . engage in any 
Barnwell, assuring them of our entire approbation of | of the unlawful combinations or proceedings afo 


their conduct, and our hearty concurrence in the able and unan- 
swerable arguments which they have made in support of our 
rights, of the constitution of the United States; and above all, 
for their judicious and firm conduct in voting against this last 
and most fraudulent act. 

Resolved, That being firmly persuaded that the only means by 
which the peace and tranquility of the country—the liberty of 
the people—and the union of these once happy states can be 

reserved, is by a strict adherence to the constitution and all its 
positive provisions—we do hereby most earnestly invoke the co- 
operation of all our fellow citizens in this last struggle for its pre- 
servation, and recommend as the most efficient means of ac- 
complishing this object, a call of a convention of the people of 
the state, hereby pledging ourselves to support for the ensuing 
legislature, such persons only as shall be in favor of a conven- 
tion, adopting as our principle that he who is afraid to submit 
this great question to the people of the state, is an enemy to the 
people’s rights. 

Resolved, That while we deprecate a resort to violence, on 
the part of the general government, as opposed to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and all the recognized principles of 
our government, and treat it as a phantom, conjured up by ava- 
rice and ambition, to alarm the timid, and render them subservi- 
ent to their purposes, we shall be ready to meet any conse- 
quences, in preference to a base submission to the exercise of 
unconstitutional and arbitrary power. 


Resolved, That we hail with sincere pleasure and gratification 
the magnanimous course of our fellow citizens of St. John’s, 
Colleton, and those of many other parts of the state, who actuat- 
ed by a pure love of country, were always opposed to the un- 
constitutional action of congress, but doubted as to the remedy, 
and have now determined to co-operate with us in this last 
struggle for the preservation of the constitution of the United 
States, and that we recommend them as examples worthy of 
imitation. 

The foregoing reports and resolutions were not only adopted 
without a dissenting voice, but amidst the repeated and enthu- 
siastic cheers of the assemblage, who frequently interupted 
the chairman by their plaudits during the reading of that docu- 
ment. . 


NULLIFICATION! 

We offer some excerpts for the edification of the South Caro- 
lina nullifiers. [ Nat. Gaz. 
From president Washington’s proclamation, (of 1794), against 
the insurgents in the western counties of Pennsylvania. 
“And whereas the endeavors of the legislature to obviate ob- 
jections to the excise laws, by lowering the duties, and by other 
alterations conducive to the convenience of those whom they 
immediately affect, (though they have given sutisfaction in other 
quarters ), and the endeavors of the executive officers to conci- 
liate a compliance with the laws, by explanations, by forbear- 
ance, and even by particular accommodations founded on the 
suggestion of local considerations, have been disappointed of 
their effect by the machinations of persons whose industry to 
excite resistance has increased with every appearance of a dis- 
position among the people to relax in their opposition and to ac- 
quiesce in the laws,”’ &c. 
From the proclamation of gov. Mifilin*, of Pennsylvania, on 
the same subject. 
“And whereas every good and enlightened citizen must per- 
ceive how unworthy itis to oppose the constitution and laws 
of our country, (the government and laws of the state being 
herein as much affected as the government and laws of the U. 
States), which were formed by the deliberate will of the people, 


and which, by the same legitimate authority, can, in a regular 


eourse be peaceably amended or altered: how incompatible it is 


with the a of a republican government, and dangerous 


in point of precedent, that a minority should attempt to control 
the majority, or a part of the community undertake to prescribe 
to the whole: how indispensable, though painful an obligation is 
imposed upon the officers of government to employ the public force 
for the purpose of subduing and punishing such unwarrantable 
proceedings, when the judiciary authority has proved incompe- 
tent to the task. And how necessary it is,that the deluded 
rioters aforesaid should forthwith be brought to a just sense of 
their duty, as along deviation from it must inevitably be de- 
structive of their own happiness as well as injurious to the re- 
putation and prosperity of their country. And whereas, en- 
tertaining a just sense of my federal obligations, and feeling a 
perfect conviction of the necessity of pursuing immediate mea- 
sures to suppress the epirit of insurrection, which has appeared 
as aforesaid, and to restore tranquility and order, [ have here- 
tofore given instructions to the proper officers of the common- 
wealth, to investigate the circumstances of the said riots, and to 
institute the regular process of the law for bringing the offenders 
to justice. 

Now therefore, I have deemed it expedient, also to issue this 
proclamation, hereby publicly announcing my determination, by 





*Gov. Mifflin was most decidedly opposed to the excise laws 
complined of—a brave man and a sound patriot; and, it is 


, D resaid. And 
further declaring, that whatever requisition the president of the 


United States shall make, 6r whatever duty he shall impose in 
pursuance of bis constitutional and legal powers, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the authority, and executing the laws of 
the United States—will, on my part, be promptly undertaken 
and faithfully discharged. 
EMIGRATION OF THE INDIANS, 
In act to provide for the appointment of three commissioners to 

treat with the Indians, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That the presi- 
dent shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, shall appoint three commissioners, who shall visit 
and examine the country set apart for the emigrating Indians, 
west of the Mississippi river; and shall, when it is necessary, 
enter into negotiations with them for the adjustment of any dif- 
ficulties which may exist in the location of the lands of the emi- 
grating Indians in the boundaries thereof. Such commissioners 
shall also ascertain and report the proper places of location for 
such of the tribes and portions of tribes, as may yet wish to re- 
move to that country, and shall transmit to the war department 
all the information they can procure respecting its climate, soil, 
and capacity to support the number of Indians who will proba- 
bly remove to, and reside in it. . 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said commissioners 
shall be authorised to convene together such of the tribes as may 
be in a state of hostility, or as may be apparently disposed to 
commit, or may have committed, depredations or aggressions 
against others, and to endeavor to arrange the difficulties be- 
tween them, so that the protection promised to the emigrating 
Indians by the sixth section of the act of May twenty-eight, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, may be secured to them. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, 'That the said commissioners 
shall also report to the war department a plan for the improve- 
ment, government and security of the Indians. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said commissioners 
shall inquire into the mode in which the business of emigration 
has been conducted, and report any changes which would ren- 
der the same more economical or better adapted to the comfort 
and condition of the Indians. ' 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in the discharge of 
their duties, the said cominissioners shall be regulated by such 
instructions as they may receive from the war department. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That twenty thousand dol- 
lars, for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into 
effect, be and the same is appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, 'That this act shall be ina 
force for the term of two years, and no longer, 
Approved, July 14, 1832. 

BB Bt — 

ROADS, RIVERS, &c. APPROVED. 
An act making appropriations for certain internal improve 
ments for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the following sums be appropriated foy 
the purpose of inaking the improvements hereinafter enumerat- 
ed, viz: 

For removing obstructions to the navigation of Kenneheck 
river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, Maine, including a balance of for- 
mer appropriations, of two thousand five hundred and seventy 
nine dollars and sixty-eight hundredths, carried to the surplus 
fund, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

For repairing Plymouth beach, Massachusetts, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For further protection and preservation of the beach at Pro- 
vincetown, Massachusetts, four thousand six hundred dollars. 
For deepening the channel through the Pass au Heron, Ala- 
bama, being the balance of the appropriation of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, carried to the surplus fund first 
January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, six thou- 
sand and fifty dollars. 

For deepening the channel at Pascogoula river, being the ba- 
lance of the appropriation of one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, carried to the surplus fund the first of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, fifteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Red river, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, being the balance of the appropriation of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, carried to the surplus fund, 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-eight dollars, and the fur- 
ther sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

For carrying on the work of the Delaware breakwater, two 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

To enable the secretary of war to pay Lucius W. Stockton the 
amount expended by him on the repairs of the Cumberland road, 
during the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, five 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

For completing the repairs of the United States’ military road 
between Pensacola and Tallahassee, four thousand dollars. 

For completing the same from St. Augustine to Tallahassee, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the completion of the improvement of the harbor and river 





needless to add, no “‘nuilifier’? He was not so wise as governor 


Hamilten!!! Ep. Rec, 








St. Marks, in Florida, as recommended by the chief engincer, 
four thousand five hundred dollars, 
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For completing repairs to piers at the entrance of Kennebunk 
river, Maine, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For removing obstructions in the Berwick branch of the Pis- 
cataqua river, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For completing the sea wall for the preservation of Deer 
Island, Boston harbor, sixty thousand dollars. 

For completing the breakwater at Hyannis harbor, Massachu- 
setts, seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

For removing the bar at the mouth of Nantucket harbor, six 
thousand dollars. F 

For completing the breakwater and dike, and deepening the 

el, in the of Mill river, in Connecticut, four thou- 
d four hundred and ninety dollars and forty-three cents. 

For completing the pier and mole at Oswego, New York, 
nineteen thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus bay, 
New York, seventeen thousand dollars. 

for improving the entrance of Gennesee river, sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For completing the pier at the mouth of Buffalo harbor, ten 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For the work at Black Rock harbor, New York, five thousand 
one hundred dollars. 

For securing and completing the work at Dunkirk harbor, New 
York, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 

Fer completing the improvement of the harbor of Presqu’ 
Isle, Pennsylvania, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus Hook, Ches- 
ter, and Port Penn, on the Delaware, ten thousand dollars. 

For carrying on the work for the improvement of Ocracoke 
Inlet, North Carolina, twenty-two thousand dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, North 
Carolina, twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, fifty thousand dollars. 

the president of the United States is hereby authorised to 
extend the improvement of the steamboat navigation from Pitts- 
burgh to the Cumberland road at Brownsville, upon such plan 
as he may approve, under the provisions of the act of May twen- 
pine eighteen hundred and twenty-four; and that the presi- 
ent of the United States be, and he is hereby authorised to ex- 
tend the provisions of the act of twenty-fourth May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, entitled “an act to improve 
the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers,’’ so as to em- 
brace in its operations the river Missouri, from its junction with 
the ag pe to the mouth of the Kansas river; and, also, the 
dy Mississippi river from St. Louis, in Missouri, to Galena, 
in Illinois, with power to remove all obstructions in the channel 
of said river between those points; and that the provisions of 
the act approved twenty-fourth May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four, entitled ‘‘an act to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers,’’ be extended so as to 
include in its operation the improvement of the Mississippi from 
New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico, and the deepening of the 
bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

For improving the navigation of the Arkansas river, fifteen 
thousand dollars: Provided, The engineer department, after due 
examination, is satisfied that, during a portion of the ensuing 
year, the men and machine now employed in removing obstruc- 
tions in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, can be more usefully 
employed in removing those of the Arkansas rivers: Provided, 
That the compensation of the superintendent of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers shall be the sum of three thousand dollars per 
annum, in full for all his services; and he shall not hereafter be 
allowed any thing in the shape of commissions in his disburse- 
ments. 

For improving the mouth of Conneaut creek, Ohio, seven 
thousand eight hundred doilars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the mouth of 
Ashtabula creek, Ohio, three thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Fora pier head at Cunningham creek, Ohio, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the mouth of 
Grand river, Ohio, two thousand six hundred dollars. 

For completing the improvement of Cleveland harbor, Ohio, 
six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For removing a sand bar at the mouth of Black river, Ohio, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron river, Ohio, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For piers at La Plaisance bay, Michigan, eightthousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Cumberland 
river, thirty thousand dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the war department. 

For the removal of the obstructions to the navigation of the 
Savannah river, between the mouth thereof and the city of 
Savannah, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, including 
the balance of the former appropriation to the same object, to be 
— according to a plan and an estimate of the department 
of war. 


For defraying the expenses incidental to making examinations 
aud surveys under the act of the thirtieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the Cumberland road east of the Ohio river, 
and other needful improvements on said road, to carry into 
effect the provisions of an act of the general assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, entitled “fan act for the preservation and repair of the 
Cumberland road,’’ passed the fourth day of April, one thousand 
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eight hundred and thirty-one; and of an act of the general as. 
sembly of the state of Maryland, entitled, “‘an act for the pre- 
servation and repair of that part of the United States’ road 
within the limits of the state of Maryland,” passed the 23d day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to which 
said acts the assent of the United States is hereby given, to re. 
main in force during the pleasure of congress, the sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the war department, under the superintendence of 
an officer of the engineers; and which said acts are hereby di- 
rected to be printed and appended to the laws of the present ses- 
sion of congress. 

For repairing and building bridges on the military road leadin 
from Mattanawcook to Mar’s Hill,in Maine, for widening sai 
road, and for contingencies, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit toward Chicago, fifteen 
thousand dollars. . 

For continuing the road from Detroit to fort Gratiot, in Michi- 
gan, fifteen thousand dollars: and authority is hereby given to 
the secretary of war, to change the direction in which the road 
shall be continued, agreeably to the report of the superintendent 
to the war department, of the eighteenth of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganau, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For the repair of the Litthe Roek and Memphis road, from 
Little Rock to the St. Francis river, under the superintendence of 
the governor of the said territory, twenty thousand dollars. 

To complete the Washington and Jackson road, at the two 
extremes thereof, in the territory of Arkansas, in addition to the 
unexpended balance, two thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the state of Ohio, 
west of Zanesville, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the state of Indiana, 
including the’erection of bridges over the east and west branches 
of White Water, and other small streams, with a view to bring 
the road into immediate use, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the state of Illinois, 
seventy thousand dollars. . 

Which sums shall be paid out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and replaced out of the fund re- 
served for the laying out and making of roads under the direction 
of congress, by the several acts passed for the admission of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois into the union, on an equal 
footing with the original states. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the second 
section of the act for the continuation of the Cumberland road 
approved March third, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five, as authorises the president, with the advice of the senate, 
to appoint a superintendent thereof, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed, and that the work in the state of Ohio be continued 
by the war department, under the superintendence of an of- 
ficer of engineers. 

Approved, July 3, 1832. 


=e & Otero 


THE HARBOR BILL—VETO-ED. 
An act for the improvement of certain harbors, and the navi- 
gation of certain rivers. 

Be it enacted, &c. That for the security of the navigation and 
commerce of the United States, the following sums of money 
be, and the same are hereby, directed to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, and placed at 
the disposition of the president for the following objects, to wit: 

For the improvement of the navigation of Kennebec river, in 
the state of Maine, between Augusta bridge and Ticonic falls, 
according to the plan submitted through the department of war, 
ten thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Bass river 
in the state of Massachusetts, nineteen thousand nine hundr 
and thirty dollars and forty-one cents; and 

For the improvement of the navigation of the North river in 
said state, sixteen thousand two hundred and eighty-three dol- 
lars, according to the plans submitted through the department of 
war. 


For deepening the entrance of the harbor at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, according to the plan of the civil engineer, Wil- 
liam Barnard, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the same river, 
above the city of Hartford, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Thames river, 
between New London and Norwich in said state, by the remo- 
val of the sand bars which, at present, obstruct the navigation, 
ten thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of the harbor at the north end of Goat 
island, and the removal of the light house to a proper site, ac- 
cording to the plan submitted through the department of war, 
thirteen thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of the harbor of Portland, on Lake Erie, 
in the state of New York, eleven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of the harbor of Silver creek, on Lake 
Erie, in the said state, eleven thousand three hundred and _ thir- 
ty-two dollars twenty-five cents. 

For the improvement ofthe harbor at the mouth of Big Sandy 
creek, in the county of Jefferson, in said state, on Lake Ontario, 
nine thousand two hundred dollars; and 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Salmon 
river, on Lake Ontario, five thousand dollars, according to the 
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several plans of the said harbors, submitted through the depart- 
of war. 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Oak Or- 
chard creek, on Lake Ontario, according to the plan thereof 
made by Joseph G. Swift, engineer, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Hudson river, 
seventy thousand dollars; to be expended according to the plan 
submitted through the department of war. 

For the preservation of the port of Little Egg harbor, in the 
state of New Jersey, according to the plan submitted through 
the department of war, five thousand six hundred and ninety- 
five dollars forty cents. a 

For the improvement of the navigation of Delaware river, be- 
tween Trenton and Bordentown, in the state of New Jersey, 
twenty-six thousand dollars. ol 

For the improvement of the navigation of Raritan river, be- 
tween New Brunswick and Red Hook creek, in the state of New 
Jersey, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of Back creek, at the 
southern entrance of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, ac- 
cording to the plan and estimate submitted through the depart- 
ment of war, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Deep creek, at the northern entrance 
of the Dismal Swamp canal, in the state of Virginia, according 
to the plan submitted through the department of war, exclusive 
of the proposed lock and dyke, six thousand five hundred and 
ninety dollars twenty-five cents. = 

For the improvemeut of the navigation of Pasquotank river, 
in the state of North Carolina, at the southern entrance of the 
Dismal Swamp canal, according to the plan submitted through 
the department of war, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of Kentucky river, ac- 
cording to the plan submitted through the department of war, ten 
thousand seven hundred and four dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi river, 
by buoying the channel and removing the bar in the south west 

assage, below New Orleans, according to the plan submitted 
through the department of war, and in aid of the sum appropriat- 
ed to the improvement of the navigation of said river above New 
Orleans, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the harbor of Chicago, in the state of 
Illinois, according to the plan submitted through the department 
of war, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the river Raisin, in 
the territory of Michigan, by connecting it with the harbor of La 
Plaisance bay, according to the plan submitted by the depart- 
ment of war; of fourteen thousand eighty-nine dollars thirty- 
seven cents. 

For the construction of a breakwater at the entrance of Sag 
harbor, on the north side of Long Island, in the state of New 
York, according to the plan and estimate transmitted through 
the department of war, sixteen thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars. 

For a construction of a pier, near the entrance of the harbor of 
New Haven, in the state of Connecticut, according to the plan 
of the civil engineer, G. Totten, fifteen thousand three hundred 
and forty-five dollars. 

For the improvement of the navigation of the harbor of Balti- 
more, in the state of Maryland, the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, to be expended under the Cirection of the department of 


| war. 


For a breakwater and harbor at port Pontchartrain, in Louisi- 
ana, twenty thousand dollars. . 

For improving the navigation of the Wabash river, twenty 
thousand dollars; to be expended under the direction of the war 
department. 

ora survey and estimate of the expense necessary for the 
improvement of the navigation of the river St. Francis, from 
Greenville, in the state of Missouri, to the mouth of said river, 
five hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of the Cocheco branch of the Piscataqua 
river, from Dover falls to its confluence with the Piscataqua, 
four thousand two hundred dollars. 

For repairing the works at Cedar Point and removing ob- 
structions in Saugatuck river Connecticut, fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the preservation and protection of Fair Weather island, 
and Black Rock harbor, in Connecticut, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the removal of obstructions in the navigation of James 
river, in Virginia, consisting of a bar about six miles below City 
Point, and known as Harrison’s bar, twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars; to be expended under the direction of the war depart- 
ment. 

For deepening the channel at Dog river bar, Alabama, ten 
thousand dollars. Ek ; 

For the improvement of the mente gry of Mispillion river, m 
the state of Delaware, five thousand dollars. 

or erecting piers at the entrance of the Chesapeake and 


ee canal, to the Delaware river, fifteen thousand dol- 
ars. 


For surveying, and making an estimate for improving the navi- 
£ation of the Muskingum river, from its mouth to its junction 
with the Ohio canal, five hundred dollars. 

or surveying the Savannah river, from the city of Savannah, 
to Petersburg, in Georgia, one thousand dollars. 

For opening a communication between the harbor of Mahon’s 
river, in the state of Delaware, and the Fast Land, nine thou- 


sand dollars, being the unexpended balance of an appropriation 
for erecting a light-house on that river. 

For a breakwater at Churches’ Cove, in Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, twenty-four thousand and sixty-two dollars and 
eighty-five cents. 

= B Oter 


INTERNAL sonata Sa PROTECTED IN- 
The following is an extract from Mr. Calhoun’s spéech on the 
direct tax in 1816. Every gentleman has a right to change his 
opinions. Mr. C. has much resented a certain’ expression 
about turning “‘short corners’’—but never, as we remember 
openly retired from the principles here laid down, asa cor- 
rect man might do—seeing the errors of a former jaédgment. 
These extracts ‘‘go the whole’’—they cover all the ground that 
any of us have contended for. 


‘*Mr. Calhoun then proceeded to a point of less but yet of great 
importance—he meant the establishment of roads and opening ca- 
nals in various parts of the country. Your country, said he, has 
certain points of feebleness, and certain points of strength about 
it. Your feebleness should be removed, your strength improv- 
ed. Your population is widely dispersed. Though this is greatly 
advantageous in one respect, that of preventing the country from 
being permanently conquered, it imposes a great difficulty in de- 
fending your territory from invasion, because of the difficulty of 
transportation from one point to another of your widely extend- 
ed frontier. We ought to contribute as much as possible to the 
formation of good military roads, not only on the score of gene- 
ral political economy, but to enable us on emergencies to collect 
the whole mass of our military means on the point menaced- 
The people are brave, great and spirited; but they must be 
brought together in sufficient number, and with a certain promp- 
titude to enable them to act with effect. The importance of 
military roads was well known to the Romans; the remains 
of their roads exist to this day, some of them uninjured by 
the ravages of time. Let us make great permanent roads, not 
like the Romans, with the views of subjecting and ruling pro- 
vinces, but for the more honorable purposes of defence; and con- 
necting more closely the interests of various sections of this great 
country. Let any one look at the vast cost of transportation 
during the war, much of which is chargeable to the want of good 
roads and canals, and he will not deny the vast importance of a 
due attention to this object. 

‘““Mr. ©. proceeded to another topic—the encouragement pro- 
per to be afforded to the industry of the country. In regard to the 
question how far manufactures ought to be fostered, Mr. C. said 
itwas THE DUTY of this country as a means of defence TO 
ENCOURAGE THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY OF THE 
COUNTRY, more especially that part of it which provides the 
necessary materials for clothing and defence. Let us look at the 
nature of the war mostlikely to occur. Englandis in the posses- 
sion of the ocean; no man, however sanguine, can believe that 
we can deprive her soon of her predominance there. That con- 
trol deprives us of the means of maintaining our army and navy 
cheaply. clad. The question relating to manufactures must NO'Y 
depend upon the abstract principle that industry, left to puxsue its 
own course, will find in its own interest all the encouragement that 
is necessary. I lay the claims of the manufacturers entirely out 
of view, said Mr. C.; but on general principles without regard to- 
their interest, a certain encouragement should be extended, cé 
least to our woollen and cotton manufactures.” 

**Convince the people that measures are necessary and wise, 
and they will maintain them. Already they go far, very far, be- 
fore this house in energy and public spirit. If ever measures of 
this description become unpopular, it will be by speeches here. Are 
any willing to lull the people into false security? Can they with- 
draw their eyes from facts menacing the prosperity, if not the 
existence, of the nation? Are they willing to inspire them with 
sentiments injurious to their lasting peace and prosperity? 

**The subject is grave: it is connected with the happiness and! 
existence of the country. I do most sincerely hope that the 
house are the real agents of the people—they are brought here, 
not to consult their ease and convenience, but their general de- 
fence and common welfare. Such is the language of the constitu- 
lion. 

“TI have faithfully, in discharge of the sacred trust reposed in 
me by those for whom I act, pointed out those measures which 
our situation and relation to the rest of the world render neces- 
sary for our security and lasting prosperity. They involve, no 
doubt, much expense; they require considerable sacrifices on 
on the part of the people; but are they on that account to be re- 
jected? We are called on to choose; on the one side is greater 
ease, it is true; but on the other, the security of the country. 
We may dispense with the taxes; we may neglect every mea- 
sure of precaution, and feel no immediate disaster; but in such a 
state of things, what virtuous, what wise citizen, but must look on 
the future with dread?’ 

a OB Bie 


BANK UNITED STATES. 
Speech of Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, in the senate, on the presi- 
dent’s veto of the bank bill, July 12, 1832. 

Mr. Clay said he had some observations to submit on this 
question, which he would not trespass on the senate in offering, 
but that it had some command of leisure, in consequence of the 
conference which had been agreed upon in respect to the tariff. 





A bill to re-charter the bank has recently passed congress, 
after much deliberation. In this body, we know that there are 
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members enough who entertain no constitutional scruples, to 
make, with the vote by which the bill was passed, a majority of 
tw . In the house of representatives also, it is believed, 
there is a like majority in favor of the bill. Notwithstanding 
this state of things, the president has rejected the bill, and trans- 
mitted to the senate an elaborate message, communicating at 
large his cbjections. The constitution requires that we should 
re-consider the bill, and that the question of its passage, the 
president’s objections notwithstanding, shall be taken by ayes 
and noes. Respect to him, as well as the injuctions of the con- 
stitution, require that we should deliberately examine his rea- 
sons, and reconsider the question. 

The veto is an extrardinary power, which, though. tolerated 
by the constitution, was not expected, by the convention, to be 
used in ordinary cases. It was designed for instances of preci- 

itate legislation, in unguarded moments. ‘Thus restricted, and 
it had been thus restricted by all former presidents, it might not 
be mischievous. During Mr. Madison’s administration of eight 
years, there had occurred but two or three cases of its exercise. 
During the last administration, I do not now recollect that it was 
onee. In a period litde upwards of three years, the present 
chief magistrate has employed the veto four times. We now 
hear quite frequently, in the progress of measures through con- 
gress, the statement that the president will veto them, urged as 
an objection to their passage. 

The veto is hardly reconcileable with the genius of represen- 
tative government. It is totally irreconcileable with it, if it is 
to be frequently employed in respect to the expedieney of mea- 
sures, as well as their constitutionality. It is a feature of our 
government borrowed from a prerogative of the British king. 
And it is r@markable that in England it has grown obsolete, not 
having been used for upwards ofa centary. Atthe commence- 
ment of the French revolution, in discussing the principles of 
their constitution, in national convention, the veto held a con- 
spicious figure. The gay, laughing population of Paris beStow- 
ed on the king the appellation of Monsieur Veto, and on the 
queen, that of Madaine Veto. The convention finally decreed, 
that if a measure rejected by the king, should obtain the sanc- 
tion of two concurring legislatures, it should be a law, notwith- 
standing the veto. In the constitution of Kentucky, and perhaps 
in some other of the state constitutions, it is provided, that if, 
after the rejection ofa bill by the governor, itshall be passed by a 
majority of all the members elected to both houses, it shall be- 
come a law, notwithstanding the governor’s objections. Asa 
co-ordinate branch of the government, the chief magistrate has 
great weight. If, after a respectful consideration of his objec- 
tions urged against a bill, a majority of all the members elected 
to the legislature shall still pass it, notwithstanding his official in- 
fluence and the force of his reasons, ought it not to become a law? 
Ought the opinion of one man to overrule that of a legislative 
body twice deliberately expressed? 

It cannot be imagined that the convention contemplated the 
application of the veto to a question which has been so long, so 
often, and so thoroughly scrutinized, as that of the bank of the 
United States, by every department of the government, in al- 
most every stage of its existence, and. by the people, and by 
the state legislatures. Of all the controverted questions which 
thave sprung up under our government, not one has been so fully 
investigated as that of its power to establish a bank of the United 
States. More than seventeen years ago, in January, 1815, Mr. 
Madison then said, in a message to the senate of the United 
States: “Waiving the question of the constitutional authority of 
the legislature to establish an incorporated bank, as being pre- 
cluded, in my judgment, by repeated recognitions, under varied 
circumstances, of the validity of such an institution, in acts of the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches of the government, ac- 
companied by indications, in different modes, of « concurrence of 
the general will of the nation.”? Mr. Madison, himselfopposed to 
the first bank of the United States, yielded his own convictions 
to those of the nation, and all the departments or the govern- 
ment thus often expressed. Subsequent to this true, but strong 
statement of the case, the present bank of the United States was 
established, and numerous other acts, of all the departments of 
the government, manifesting their settled sense of the power, 
‘have been added to those which existed prior to the date of Mr. 
Madison’s message. 


No question has been more generally discussed, within the 
jast two years, by the people at large, and in state legislatures, 
than that of the bank. And this consideration of it has been 
prompted by the president himself. In his first message to con- 
gress, (in December, 1829), he brought the subject to the view 
of that body and the nation, and expressly declared, that it 
could not, for the interest of all concerned, be “too soon” set- 
tled. In each of his subsequent annual messages, in 1830 and 
1831, he again invited the attention of congress to the subject. 
Thus, after an interval of two years,and after the intervention 
of the election of a new congress, the president deliberately re- 
news his recommendation to consider the question of the re- 
newal of the charter of the bank of the United States. And yet 
his friends now declare the agitation of the question to be pre- 
mature! Il was not premature in 1829 to present the Juestion, 
but it is premature in 1832 to consider and decide it! 

After the president had «directed public attention to this ques- 
tion, it became not only . topic of popular conversation, but 
was discussed in the pre: , and employed as a theme in popular 
elections. I was myself interrogated,on more occasions than 
one, to make a public expression of my sentiments; and a friend 
of mine, in Kentucky, a candidate for the state legislature, told 
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me near two years ago, that he was surprised, in an obscure 
fon of his county, (the hills of Benson), where there was by; 
ittle occasion for banks, to find himself questioned on the stump 
as to the re-charter of the bank of the United States. It seem. 
ed as if-a sort of general order had gone out, from head-quay. 
ters, to the partizans of the administration every where, to 
agitate and make the most of the question. They have done go. 
and their condition now reminds me of the fable invented py 
Dr. Franklin of the eagle and the cat, to demonstrate that Aisy 
had not exhausted invention, in the construction ofhis memorabje 
fables. ‘The eagle, you know, Mr. President, penne from his 
lofty flight in the air, upon a cat, taking it to be a pig. Having 
borne off his prize, he quickly felt most painfully the paws o; 
the cat thrust deeply into his sides and body. Whilst flying, j), 
held a parley with the supposed pig, and proposed to let go his 
hold, if the other would let him alone. No, says puss, yoy 
brought me from yonder earth below, and I will hold fast to yo, 
until you carry me back—a condition to which the eagle readily 
assented. 

The friends of the president, who have been for near three 
years agitating this question, now turn round upon their op 
ponents who have supposed the president quite serious and jy 
earnest in presenting it for public consideration, and charge 
them with prematurely agitating it. And that for electioneering 
purposes! The other side understands perfectly the policy of 
preferring an unjust charge in order to avoid a well founded ac. 
cusation. 

If there be an electioneering motive in the matter, who have 
been actuated by it? Those who have taken the president 
his word, and deliberated on a measure which he has repeatedly 
recommended to their consideration; or those who have resorte( 
to all sorts of means to clude the question? By alternately coax. 
ing and threatening the bank; by an extraordinary investigation 
into the administration of the bank; and by every species of 
fo maaasemmeames and procrastination, during the progress of the 

bill. 

Notwithstanding all these dilatory expedients, a majority of 
congress, prompted by the will and the best interests of the na. 
tion, passed the bill. And I shall now proceed, with great re. 
spect and deference, to examine some of the objections to jt; 
becoming a law, contained in the president’s message, avoiding 
as much as I can, a repetition of what gentlemen have said who 
preceded me. 

The president thinks that the precedents, drawn from the 
proceedings of congress, as to the constitutional power to es. 
tablish a bank, are neutralized, by there being two for and two 
against the authority. He supposes that one congress in 1811, and 
another in 1815, decided against the power. Let us examine both 
of these cases. The house of representatives in 1811, passed 
the bill to re-charter the bank, and, consequently, affirmed the 
power. ‘The senate during the same year were divided, 17 and 
17, and the vice president gave the casting vote. Of the 17 who 
voted against the bank, we know from the declaration of the 
senator from Maryland, (general Smith), now present, that he 
entertained no doubt whatever of the constitutional power of 
congress to establish a bank, and that he voted on totally dis. 
tinct ground. ‘Taking away his vote and adding it to the 17 who 
voted for the bank, the number would have stood 18 for, and !6 
against the power. But we know further, that Mr. Gaillard, 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Robinson, made a part of that 16; and 
that in 1815, all three of them voted for the bank. Take 
those three votes from the 16 and add them to the 18, and the 
vote of 1811, as to the question of the constitutional power, 
would have been 2land 13. And of these thirteen, there might 
have been others still who were not governed in their votes by 
any doubts of the power. 

in regard to the congress of 1815, so far from their having en- 
tertained any scruples in respect to the power to establish a 
bank, they actually passed a bank bill, and thereby affirmed 
the powcr. itis true that, by the casting vote of the speaker 
of the house of representatives, (Mr. Cheves), they rejected 
another bank bill, not on grounds of want of power, but upon 
a emai of expediency in the particular structure of tha! 

vank. 

Both the adverse precedents, therefore, relied upon in the 
message, Operate directly against the argument which they 
were brought forward to maintain. Congress, by various other 
acts, in relation to the bank of the United States, has again and 
again sanctioned the power. And I believe it may be tuly 
affirmed that, trom the commencement of the government (0 
this day, there has not been a congress opposed to the bank ¢! 
the age States upon the distinct ground of a want of power 
establish it. 

And here, Mr. Pre -ident, I must request the indulgence of the 
senate, whilst I express a few words in relation to myself. 

I voted, in 1811, against the old bank of the United States, 
and I delivered, on the occasion, a speech, in which, amon 
other reasons, | assigned that of its being unconstitutional. MY 
speech has been read to the senate, during the progress of this 
bill, but the reading of it excited no other regret than that it wé 
read in such a Wreiched, bungling, mangling manner.* Durin3 
a long public life, (1 mention the fact not as claiming any met 
for it), the only great question in which I have ever changed mY 
opinion, is that of the bank of the United States. If the! 
searches of the senator had carried him a little further, he would, 
by turning over a few more leaves of the same book from whic 














‘It is understood to have been read by Mr. Hill. Ep. 
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ne read “iny speech, have found that which I made in 1816, 
in support of the present bank. By the reasons assigned in it 
for the change of my opinion, I am ready to abide in the judg- 
ment of the present generation and of posterity. In 1816, being 
speaker of the house of representatives, it was perfectly in ny 

wer to have said nothing and did nothing, and thus have con- 
cealed the change of opinion which my mind had undergone. 
But I did not choose to remain silent and escape responsibility. 
{| chose publicly to avow my actual conversion. The war, and 
the fatal experience of its disastrous events, had changed me. 
Mr. Madison, governor Pleasants, and almost all the public men 
around me, my political friends, had changed their opinions from 
the same causes. 

The power to establish a bank is deduced from that clause of 
the constitution which confers on congress all powers necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the enumerated powers. tn 1811, 
{ believed a bank of the United States not necessary, and that 
a safe reliance might be placed on the local banks, in the ad- 
ministration of the fiscal affairs of the government. The war 
taught us many lessons, and among others demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of a bank of the United States to the successful opera- 
tions of the government. I will not trouble the senate with a 
perusal of my speech in 1816, but ask its permission to read a 
few extracts: 

“But how stood the case in 1816, when he was called upon 
again to examine the powers of the general government to in- 
corporate a national bank? A total change of circumstances 
was presented—events of the utmost magnitude had intervened. 

“A general suspension of specic payments had taken place, 
and this had led to a train of circumstances of the most alarin- 
ing nature. He beheld, dispersed over the immense extent of 
the United States, about three hundred banking institutions, 
enjoying, in different degress, the confidence of the public, 
shaken as to them all, under no direct control of the general 
sovernment, and subject to no actual responsibility to the state 
authorities. These institutions were emitting the actual cur- 
rency of the United States—a currency consisting of paper, on 
which they neither paid interest nor principal, whilst it was ex- 
changed for the paper of the community, on which both were 
paid. We saw these institutions, in fact, exercising what had 
been considered, at all times, and in all countries, one of the 
highest attributes of sovereignty—-the regulation of the current 
medium of the country. They were no longer competent to as 
sist the treasury, in either of the great operations of collection, 
deposite, or distribution of the public revenues. In fact, the 
paper which they emitted, and which the treasury, from the 
force of events, found itself constrained to receive, was con- 
stantly obstructing the operations of that department; for it 
would accumulate where it was not wanted, and could not be 
used where it was wanted, for the purposes of government, 
without a ruinous and arbitrary brokerage. Every man who 
paid to or received from the government, paid or received as 
much less than he ought to have done, as was the difference be- 
tween the medium in which the payment was effected and spe- 
cie. Taxes were no longer uniform. In New England, where 
specie payments had not been suspended, the people were called 
upon to pay larger contributions than where they were suspend- 
ed. In Kentucky,as much more was paid by the people, in their 
taxes, than was paid, for example, in the state of Ohio, as Ken- 
tucky paper Was worth more than Ohio paper. ° * * 

“Considering, then, that the state of the currency was such 
that no thinking man could contemplate it without the most se- 
rious alarm; that it threatened general distress, if it did not ulti- 
mately lead to convulsion and subversion of the government—it 


The confidence of foreigners in our stocks is a proof of the 
solidity of our credit. Foreigners have no voice in the adminis- 
tration of this bank; and if they buy its stock, they are obliged to 
submit to citizens of the United States to manage it. The se- 
nator from Tennessee, (Mr. Wiite), asks what would have 
been the condition of this country, if, during the late war, this 
bank had existed, with such an interest in it as foreigners now 
hold? I will tell him. We should have avoided many of the 
disasters of that war, perhaps those of Detroit and at this 
place. The government would have possessed ample means 
for its vigorous prosecution; and the interest of foreigners— 
British subjects especially—would have operated upon them, 
not upon us. Will it not be a serious evil to be obliged to remit 
in specie to foreigners the eight millions which they now have 
in this bank, instead of retaining that capital within the country 
to stimulate its industry and enterprise? 

The president assigns in his message a conspicuous place to 
the alleged injurious operation of the bank on the interests of 
the western people. ‘They ought to be much indebted to him 
for his Kindness manifested towards them; although, I think, 
they have much reason to deprecate it. ‘The people of all the 
west owe to this bank about thirty millions, which have been 
borrowed from it; and the president thinks that the payments 
for the interest, and other facilities which they derive from the 
operation of this bank, are so onerous as to produce “a drain of 
their currency, which no country can bear without inconve- 
nience and occasional distress.”? His remedy is to compel them 
to pay the whole of the debt which they have contracted ina 
period short of four years. Now, Mr. President, if they cannot 
pay the interest without distress, how are they to pay the prin- 
cipal? If they cannot pay a part, how are they to pay the whole? 
Whether the payment of the interest be or be not a burthen to 
them, is a question for themselves to decide, respecting which 
they might be disposed to dispense with the kindness of the pre- 
sident. If instead of borrowing thirty millions from the bank, 
they had borrowed a like sum from a Girard, John Jacob Astor, 
or any other banker, what would they think of one who should 
come to them and say—‘gentlemen of the west, it will ruin you 
to pay the interest on that debt, and therefore I will oblige you 
to pay the whole of the principal in less than four years.?? Would 
they not reply—‘*we know what we are about; mind your own 
business; we are satisfied that in ours we can make not only 
the interest on what we loan, but a fair profit besides.’ 

A great mistake exists about the western operation of the 
bank. Itis not the bank, but the business, the commerce of the 
west, and the operations of government, that occasions the trans- 
fer, annually, of money from the west to the Atlantic states. 
What is the actual course of things? The business and com- 
merce of the west are carried on with New Orleans, with the 
southern and southwestern states, and with the Atlantic cities. 
We transport our dead or inanimate produce to New Orleans, 
and receive in return checks of drafts of the bank of the United 
States at a premium of a half per cent. We send, by our dro- 
vers, our live stock to the south and southwest, and receive 
similar cheeks in return. With these drafts or checks our mer- 
chants proceed to the Atlantic cities and purchase domestic or 
foreign goods for western consumption. The lead and fur trade 
of Missouri and !linois is also carried on principally through the 
agency of the bank of the United States. The government also 
transfers to places where it is wanted, through that bank, the. 
sums accumulated at the different land offices for purchases of 
thie public lands. 


Now all these varied operations must go on—all these remit- 





appeared to him to be the duty of congress to apply a remedy, if 
aremedy could be devised. A national bank, with other auxi- 
liary measures Was proposed as that remedy. Mr. Clay said he 
determined to examine the question with as little prejudice as 
possible arising from his former opinion; he knew that the safest 
course to him, if he pursued a cold calculating prudence, was to 
adhere to that opinion, right or wrong. Ile was perfectly aware 
that, if he changed, or seemed to change it, he should expose 
himself to some censure; but, looking at the subject with the 
light shed upon it by events happening since the commence- 
ment of the war, he could no longer doubt. = * ad ° e 
He preferred, to the suggestions of the pride of consistency, the 
evident interests of the community, and determined to throw 
himself upon their justice and candor,”’ : 


The interest which foreigners hold in the existing bank of the 
United States is dwelt upon in the message as a serious object- 
tion to the re-charter. But this interest is the result of the as- 
signable nature of the stock; and if the objection be well found- 
ed, it applies to government stock, to the stock in local banks, 
in canal and other companies, created for internal improve- 
ments, and every species of money or moveables in which fo- 
reigners may acquire an interest. The assignable character of 
thé stock is a quality conferred, not for the benefit of foreigners, 
but for that of our own citizens. And the fact of its being 
transferred to them is the effect of the balance of trade being 
against us—an evil, if it be one, which the American System 
will correct. All governments wanting capital resort to foreign 
hations possessing it in superabundanee, to obtain it. Sorme- 
umes the resort is even made by one to another belligerent na- 
uon. During our revolutionary war we obtained foreign capital, 
(Duteh and French), to aid us. During the late war American 
‘tock was sent to Europe to sell; and, if 1 am not misinformed, 
o Liverpool. The question does not depend upon the place 
whence the capital is obtained, but the advantageous use of it. 


tunces must be made, bank of the United States or no bank. 
‘lhe bank does not create, but it facilitates them. ‘The bank is a 
mere vehicle; just as much so as the steamboat is the vehicle 
which transports our produce to the great mart of New Orleans, 
and not the grower of that produce. It is to confound cause 
and effect, to attribute to the bank the transfer of money from 
the west to the east. Annihilate the bank to-morrow, and simi- 
lar transfers of capital, the same description of pecuniary ope- 
rations, must be continued; not so well, it is true, but perform- 
ed they must be, ill or well, under any state of circumstances. 

The true questions are, how are they now performed, how 
were they conducted prior to the existence of the bank, how 
would they be after it ceased? [ can tell you what was our con- 
dition before the bank was established; and, as [ reason from 
past to future experience, under analagous circumstances, I can 
venture to prediet what it will probably be without the bank. 

Before the establishment of the bank of the United States, the 
exchange business of the west was carried on by a premium, 
which was generally paid on all remittances to the east of 2 
percent. The aggregate amount of all remittances, throughout 
the whole circle of the year, was very great, and instead of the 
sum then paid we now pay half per cent. or nothing, if notes of 
the bank of the United States be used. Prior to the bank, we 
were without the capital of the thirty millions which that insti- 
tution now supplies, stimulating our industry and invigorating 
our enterprise. In Kentucky we have no specie paying bank, 
scarcely any currency other than that ef paper of the bank of the 
United States and its branehes. 

How is the west to pay this enormous debt of thirty millions 
of dollars? Itis impossible. It cannot be done. General dis- 
tress, certain, wide-spread, inevitable ruin must be the conse- 
quences of an attempt to enforce the payment. Depression in 
the value of all property, sheriff’s sales and sacrifices—bank- 








ruptcy, must necessarily ensue; and, with them, relief laws, 
paper money, a prostration of the courts of justice, evils from 
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which we have just emerged, must again, with all their train of 
afflictions, revisit our courtry. But it is argued by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. ite) that similar predictions were 

» Without being realized, from the downfall of the old bank 
Of the United States. It is, however, to be recollected, that the 
eld bank did not possess one-third of the capital of the present; 
that it had but one office west of the mountains, whilst the pre- 
sent has nine; and that it had little or no debt due to it in that 
quarter, whilst the present bank has thirty millions. The war 
too, which shortly followed the downfall of the old bank, and 
the suspension of specie payments which soon followed the war, 
prevented the injury apprehended from the discontinuance of 
the old bank. 

The same gentleman further argues that the day of payment 
must come; and he asks when, better than now? Is it to be in- 
definitely ae is the charter of the present bank to be 

‘petual? hy, Mr. President, all things—governments, re- 
publics, empires, laws, human lhife—doubtless are to have an 
end; but shall we therefore accelerate their termination? The 
west is now young, wants capital, and its vast resources needing 
nourishment, are daily developing. By and by, it will accumu- 
late wealth from its industry and enterprise, and possess its sur- 
plus capital. The charter is not made perpetual, because it is 
wrong to bind posterity perpetually. At the end of the term 
limited for its renewal, posterity will have the power of deter- 
mining for itself whether the bank shall then be wound up, or 
pose another term. And that question may be decided, as 

t now ought to be, by a consideration of the interests of all parts 
of the union, the west among the rest. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof. 

The president tells us that, if the executive had been called 
upon to furnish the project of a bank, the duty would have been 
cheerfully performed; and he states that a bank, competent to 
af the duties which may be required by the government, might 
be so organized as not to infringe on our own delegated powers, 
‘or the reserved rights of the states. The president is a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the legislative department. As such, bills which 
have passed both houses of congress, are presented to him for 
his approval or rejection. The idea of going to the president for 
the project of a law, is totally new in the practice, and utterly 
contrary to the theory of the government. What should we 
think of the senate calling upon the house, or the house upon 
the senate for the project of a law? 

In France, the king possessed the initiative of all laws, and 
none could pass without its having been previously presented to 
one of the chambers by the crown, through the ministers. Does 
the president wish to introduce the initiative here? Are the 

wers of recommendation, and that of veto, not sufficient? 

Must all legislation, in its commencement and in its termina- 
tion, concentrate in the president? When we shall have reach- 
ed that state of things, the election and annual sessions of con- 
= will be an useless charge upon the people, and the whole 

usiness of government may be economically conducted by 
ukases and decrees. 

ane does sometimes receive the suggestions and opinions 
of the heads of department, as to new laws. And, at the com- 
mencement of this session, in his annual report, the secretary of 
the treasury stated his reasons at large, not merely in favor of a 
bank, but in support of the renewal of the charter of the existing 
bank. Who could have believed that that responsible officer 
was communicating to congress opinions directly adverse to 
those entertained by the president himself? When before has 
it happened, that the head of a department recommended the 

of a law which, being accordingly passed and presented 
to the president, is subjected to his veto? What sort of a bank 
it is, with a projeet of which the president would have deigned 
to furnish congress, if they had applied to him, he has not stat- 
ed. In the absence of such statement, we can only conjecture 
that it is his famous treasury bank, formerly recommended by 
him, from which the people have recoiled with the instinctive 
horror excited by the approach of the cholera. 


The message states, that “‘an investigation unwillingly con- 
ceded, and so restricted in time as necessarily to make it incom- 
plete and unsatisfactorily, discloses enough to excite suspicion 
and alarm.” As there is no prospect of the passage of this bill, 
the president’s objections, notwithstanding, by a constitutional 
majority of two-thirds, it can never reach the house of represen- 
tatives. The members of that house, and especially its distin- 
guished chairman of the committee of ways and means, who re- 
ported the bill, are therefore cut off from all opportunity of de- 
fending themselves. Under these circumstances, allow me to 
ask how the president has ascertained that the investigation was 
unwillingly conceded? I have understood directly the contrary; 
and that the chairman, alreadvr eferred to, as well as other mem- 
bers in favor of the renewal of the charter, promptly consented 
to and voted for the investigation. And we all know that those 
in support of the renewal could have prevented the investiga- 
tion, and that they did not. But suspicion and alarm have been 
excited! Suspicion and atarm! Against whom is this suspi- 
cion? The house, or the bank, or both? 

Mr. President, I protest against the right of any chief magis- 
trate to come into either house of congress, and scrutinize the 
motives of its members; to examine whether a measure has been 
passed with promptitude or repugnance; and to pronounce upon 
the willingness or unwillingness with which it has been adopted 
or rejected. It is an interference in concerns which partake of 
a domestic nature. The official and constitutional relations be- 
tween the president and the two houses of congress, subsist with 
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them as organized bodies. His action is confined to their con. 
summated p ings, and does not extend to measures in their 
incipient agen, during their progress through the houses, nor to 
the motives by which they are actuated. 

There are some parts of this m that ought to excite deep 
alarm; and that especially in which the president announces that 
each public officer may interpret the constitution as he pleases, 
His language is: ‘‘Each public officer, who takes an oath to sup. 
port the constitution, swears that he will support it as he under. 
stands it, and not as it is understood by others.”” * * * “The 
opinion of the judges has no more authority over congress than 
the opinion of congress has over the judges; and on that point, 
the president is ¢ c of both.”” Now, Mr. President, | 
conceive with great deference, that the president has mistaken 
the purport of the oath to support the constitution of the United 
States. Noone swears to support it as he understands it, but to 
support it simply as itis in truth. AJl men are bound to obey 
the laws, of which the constitution is the supreme; but must 
they obey them as they are, or as they understand them? If the 
obligation of obedience is limited and controlled by the measure 
of information; in ether words, if the party is bound to obey the 
constitution only as he understands it, what would be the conse- 
quence? The judge of an inferior court would disobey the man- 
date of a superior tribunal, because it was not in conformity to 
the constitution, as he understands it; a custom house officer 
would disobey a circular from the treasury department, because 
contrary to the constitution, as he understands st; an American 
minister would disregard an instruction from the president, com- 
municated through the department of state, because not agreea- 
ble to the constitution, as he understands it; and a subordinate 
officer in the army or navy would violate the orders of his supe- 
rior, because they were not in accordance with the constitution, 
as he understands it. We should have nothing settled, nothing 
stable, nothing fixed. There would be general disorder and 
confusion throughout every branch of administration, from the 
highest to the lowest officers—universal nullification. For what 
is the doctrine of the president but that of South Carolina appli- 
ed throughout the union. The president independent both of 
congress and the supreme court! Only bound to execute the 
laws of the one and the decisions of the other as far as they con- 
form to the constitution of the United States, as he understands 
it! Then it should be the duty of every president, on his instal- 
lation into office, to carefully examine al! the acts in the statute 
book, approved by his predecessors, and mark out those which 
he was resolved not to execute, and to which he meant to apply 
this new species of veto, because they were repugnant to the 
constitution, as he understands it. And, after the expiration of 
every term of the supreme court, he should send for the record 
of its decisions, and discriminate between those which he would, 
and those which he would not, execute, because they were or 
were not agreeable to the constitution, as he understands it. 

There is another constitutional doctrine contained in the mes- 
sage, which is entirely new to me. It asserts that “‘the govern- 
ment of the United States have no constitutional power to pur- 
chase lands within the states,’’ exeept “‘for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings;” 
and, even for these objects, only “‘by the consent of the .ow 
ture of the state in which the same shall be.’?? Now, sir, I had 
supposed that the right of congress to purchase lands in any state 
was incontestible: and, in point of fact, it probably, at this mo- 
ment, owns lands in every state of the union, purchased for taxes, 
or as a judgment or mortgage creditor. And there are various 
acts of congress which regulate the purchase and transfer of such 
lands. The advisers of the president have confounded the facul- 
ty of purchasing lands with the exercise of exclusive jurisdiction, 
which is restricted by the constitution to the forts and other 
buildings described. 

The message presents some striking instances of discrepancy. 
Ist. It contests the right to establish one bank, and objects to the 
bill that it limits and restrains the power of congress to establish 
several. 2d. It urges that the bill does not eeneet the power 
of state taxation generally; and complains that facilities are af- 
forded to the exercise of that power, in respect to the stock held 
by individuals. 3d. It objects that any bonus is taken, and in- 
sists that not enough is demanded. And 4th, It complains that 
foreigners have too much influence; and that stock transferred 
loses the privilege of representation in the elections of the bank, 
which, if it were retained, would give them more. 


Mr. President, we are about to close one of the longest and 
most arduous sessions of congress under the present constitution; 
and, when we return among our constituents, what account of 
the operations of their government shall we be bound to commu- 
nicate? We shall be compelled to say, that the supreme court 
is paralyzed, and the missionaries retained in prison in contempt 
of its authority, and in defiance of numerous treaties and !av’s 
of the United States; that the executive, through the secretary 
of the treasury, sent to congress a tariff bill which would have 
destroyed numerous branches of our domestic industry, and led 
to the final destruction of all; that the veto has been applied t° 
the bank of the United States, our only reliance for a sound and 
uniform currency; that the senate has been violently attacked 
for the exercise of a clear constitutional power; that the house 
of representatives has been unnecessarily assailed; and that the 
president has promulgated a rule of action for those who have 
taken the oath to support the constitution of the United States 
that must, if there be practical conformity to it, introduce gen® 
ral nullification, and end in the absolute subversion of the ¢° 
vernment. 
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